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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS! TIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


THE DAWN of CIVILISATION Egypt and Chaldea). By Professor Maspero. Edited by the 


Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLUKE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth boardr, 5; ~ ‘de 
cady shortly. 
[This, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in this country on the early history of Egypt and Chaldina. The results of rec int 
archeological research in the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been marshaled in historical perspective in this magnum opus of one of the greatest aut! or ties of 
our time. It covers the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of Chaldwa during the first Empire; and, although the points of connection with B b‘e 
history are not chronological, they are essentially illustrative of the Sacred Narrative. Professor Sayco adds a Preface. J 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of 


Ninety Illustrations from Original ae by Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. ; J. POYNTER, R.A.: G. F. 
WATTS, R.A.; E. ay ee yey R.A. ; F. MADOX BROWN ; S. SOLOMON ; HOLMAN HU NT, &c., &c. {With ee hE Descriptions “a ALLY 
FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author of “The Chronicles of the 


Schénberg-Cotta Family.’’ Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of Our Lord. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author of 


** The S-hoénberg-Cotta Family.’’ Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor 


SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Third Editicn, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE CATECHISM of the ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. By Ignatius Moschake. 


18mo, limp cloth, 6d. [The original is authorised by the Ecclesiastical and Government Authorities for uee in the Kingdom ot Greece. | 


THE AUTHORSHIP of See: By oad William Muir, KOSI, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 


Small post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 





RELIGION in JAPAN: Shintoism, Buddhism, ait EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to Eat, 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. G. A. COBBOLD. Post Svo, cloth boards, "2s, 6d. hy AF at Baym 5 £. EL. On é .L.8. With 18 Coloured 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douglas. With Map. New RomMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 


and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5 
“ iassed remar'! Chin and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M, C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.1.8. 
of be. - whee Tae om —— account of ®, compiled for the benefit With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s. 


NOBLE WOMANHOOD : a Series of Biographical Sketches. FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE ; or, Curiosities 


f By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Ss. See acne. 
[The lives selected are the following : —Princess ALICE, Graxp Ducness or Hesse; Firorence | 


NigutixcaLe; Frances Rivcey Havercat; Harner Beecner Stowe; Sister Dora;| PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev. 


oc gf fcors ‘- eeaanere Oar | Fre Donornea Hemays. Thisis a companion, H. H. BISHOP, M.A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINETEENTH THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 


CENT B ARN MIT ” 
a doo tocol, G. B ETT 8 H, Author of ‘‘ Everyday Heroes,”’ &c. Crown | ‘TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, ARB.S. M., F. R. Ss. 
[The lives selected are the “following : —Archbishop Tair ; Patreson, the Martyr Bishop ; the 


Esxt of Suarressury; Bishop Daniet Wi.son ; ARNOLD, of Rugby ; Bishop Wirven- OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy ‘Faraday 


Bishop E cncner Moons, the Philanthropist ; Haxsixotox, the East African Hero; and FRANKLAND, Ph-D., B.Se, (London), F.1-S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Post Svo, cloth boards, 3s, 
BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of| ae TTS _ wry cevgyenen, covery meaicizete, © every guantion of Che pees, every 
Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., Ph.D. A New and Kevised | 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.RS. With numerous 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted — Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
culled ts boeaben= “Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Dees Small post svo,, COAL. By Professor R. ‘Meldola. With numerous 


ane A Tat black on hand-made paper, cloth = 6d. ; limp roan, 5s. ; Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

> ae eee ok Cnerenee oF ‘DISEASES of PLANTS. B Professor Marshall Ward. 
THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on | With numerous Illustrations, Post Svo, Mich boards, 2s. Gd. 

the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” &c. nd TIDE: a Romance of the ~~ tg Second Edition, 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. ‘TIME an By Sie ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of [reland, 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in THESE ISLANDS before Ilustrated. “Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. Canon BROWNE, B.D., v.c.L.. The STORY of a TINDER- BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 

Port 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 
JOAN the MAID: Deliverer of England and France. By THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture ‘by 

Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author r “The Chronicles of the Schiinlerg-Cotta Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, ts. 

a ee ny one SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 
SONGS, OLD and NEW. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in De« com er, 1889, 

of ‘ “The Chronicles of the Schiinberg-Cotta Family. ” Demy 16mo, cloth boenda, 33. and January, 1, we fore gt tw — — 4 4 V. BOYS, A.RS.M., FRB. 
THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, How, ‘SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

and When of Them. ye ~ +~-y BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous Llustra- Association Mecting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Profi or J. PERRY, M.E., D.8c., 

tions. Crown 8va, cloth F.R.S. With numerous Diag rrams. Post 8v« o, cloth boar ds, 6d. 
CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Frofessor 

to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of GEORGE HE —- M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Ilustra‘ivns, Post 8vo, 


Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. eloth boards, 2s. 64 
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LADY of high a in Hallesalle 
is prepared to RECEIVE into her house one or (ro LABtES 
sessons may 


desiring to perfect theraselves in the German Languace 
Professors in Music, Drawing, Science, &c. First- 
Highest references given and 
apply to Mrs. Ho Liaenper, 


be had from the best 
class Society. Terms Moderate 
required.—For further particulars, 
3, Pembridge Square, W 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIPENT 
PATIE NTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes priv: ite asylums, &c. ; schools also - rs umended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 


ap pretntene nt, desired by a compe pene SHORTHAND-WRITER 
Archaeo Excellent Testi- 


and TYPI Student of Oriental ogy. 
monials end Press Opinions Persons al Re ference to F.R.8. Salary 
moderate.—Aurna, 15, Lanark Villas, 
TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully ond prom ptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co. 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Wc 
P rivate room for: it ation. Highe st references. Translations. 


a IE FLEET STREET 'YPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, EC 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London. 


CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
{14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATs AT, o@t TES post | free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUs..LL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreray Books and Pextovicats at the most 
moderate price S. 

3 On ap, p te 


ATALOGUE (No. 29) of SECOND. 

4 WAND BOOKS, 32 pages. Upwards of 1,000 interesting items, 

offered at exceedingly moderate prices.—Tnom as Tuorne, 40, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Catal cation, 


E cy FOR. AMERICAN Boo KS, 
r 
gl PUTNAM S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 ar ls » West 29rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BE gr STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the RE, PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
resented by their Brs —y | in London ie Peay on the most 


avourable terms, orders for their own STA ARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AME RICAN BOOKS oy PERIODIC ALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


PALL MALL.—Ancient Objects of Japanese Art consigned from 
Japan, ex Verona and Salazie. 


MM ESSBS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
oa, my TN the 25th Ocroner, at 1 o'clock precisely 

SIGNMENTS from Osaka, Kyoto, and Tokio, including —_ 
able: ae the Rare Masters, Koyetsu, Korin, Ritsuo, Kajika 
and others; swords, armour, spear heads, and enamels on iron “he 
Mivchin, Umetada, Hirata, and others; coloured engravings an¢ 
pictures by Utamaro, Torii, Hokusai, W atanabe Seitai, and others ; 
selected specimens of Raku and other porcelains and pottery, and a 
choice series of Netsukis, pouch and sword ornaments. 
May be viewed Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next. Catalogues 


will be forwarded on application.—54, Pall } M: all, London. 
COURSE of LECTURES on 


A “MODERN PAINTING,” illustrated by aifnnelicht Bs 
will be delivered by CHARLES HOLROYD, F.R.S.P.E.. a TH 
PLACE TITUTE, FIN ae RY. First Lecture OCTOBER = 

‘ree biaameaon at '8 p.m. Syllabus and Tickets (for Course 5s., 
single Lecture 1s.) may be obtained of the Hon. Sec., South Place 


Institute, B.C, 


R. KLEIN ae now added to the OIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 


their ir disposal. 


ONDON SCHUOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, 30, Hanper Srrret, Baunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance ery value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 


each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School. _ i 
Bess [LING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 


MEN'S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The 
Right Honourable G. J. Gosche n, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
U oer, e re of Rertes, Lig qe the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL. LE.; the Rev. c geway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 


and rt ‘dlonel Bisset, R.E., 





HE UN DERSIGNED, Sete in the 

University of Marburg, RECEIV ES as BOARDERS Gentlemen 
who wish to attend the University or to study German and other 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, University, Army, &c. 


languages 
Germany. 
__W. Tittry. 


— Address, Schwanallee 4, Marburg i. IL., 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


al 7 

EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
lave specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, ** Africanism, London.” 


UEEN’S HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
“Placida, the Christian Mg artyr,” 


—SEVEN SUBSC RIPTION CONCERTS. —8th November 
Christmas-lay, at 7 p.m., “ Messiah” 


and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater”; 
; th ' y, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ * and“ I Pagliacci” 3% 21st racer, . 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” ; Good Fr 





; 12th March, 

ay, at 3, ** inode mption.” 

Miss Ella Russeil, Miss Anna W iMis AMS, Malle Nuola, Miss Clara Butt, 
Mrs. Belle Cole, Miss Agnes Janson, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Iver 
&e. Organist Mr. Arthur 









MeKay, Mr. Watkin Mills, Signor Foli, 

Fag P -. Carrodus, Conductor, Mr. William Carter. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s Subeerip tion for Seven Concerts— 
stale, d cirele, or area, £2 2s.; reserved seats, £1 8s. Subscription 


on 
for any five dates, £1 11s. 6d. or £1 1s.—Tickets of the usual Agents, 
and ar. 


Street, 


M* 


_Robert Newman, Queen's Hall, Langham Place, Regent 


and MRS. GERMAN REED’S 


EN ‘TERTAINMENT (under the Meneqement of Mr. 
ALFRED GERMAN REED and ate — a GRALN), OPEN 
for the AUTUMN SEASON.—MISSING, by Somerville Gibney. 
Music by King Hall. Mr. Corney "a rain’s latest Musical Sketch 
BOND STREET, 4 p.m., and WALLS HAVE EARS. Booking Office 
now open, from 11 to 6.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL,  Kanghem Place. 


TH EATRES. © 


"ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Messrs. 
William Terriss, Murray, Carson, Charles Fulton, W. L. 
Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames 
Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss Millward 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, =, | Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall ; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss” Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss y Moore. 


COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 


Ss EVENING, at 8.30, A GAY WIDOW, adapted by 
C. Burnand from Sardou and Deelandes’ farcial | 
tt **Belle Maman.”’ Preceded at 8 by Theyre Smith’s 








OLD CRONIES. 


THEATRES—Continued. 


DALY’S THEATRE, wy ow SQUARES. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A GAIETY G Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Geo. lh - og jun., Law- 

rence D’Orsay. Fatren-Soutar, R. Som: Gilbert 
“i 








teous, Charles Eaton, and Rutland Barrington; Mmes. 
Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Studholme, Louie Pounds, 
Hodson, Violet Robinson, Nina Martino, and Lottie Venne. 


DRURY LANE a 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus H 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 1 tee, mon 

‘ood, Misses Beatrice Lamb, Alma Stanley, Pattie 
Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodie, Hettie Dene; Messrs. Arthur 
Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, — Evers- 
— oy Dalton, East, Lawford ,Harding, and Charles 

wrig' 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. John Hare. 
MR. WILLARD’S SEASON. 
eee EVENING, at 830, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 


i eATivEes SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 
GLOBE THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 58. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer 
Cecil —_——- and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Em Meyrick, Kate Graves, Nina Poucicault, 
At 8, IN T THE “EYES OF THE WORLD. 


“OPERA ( COMIQUE. 
GERMAN PLAYS.—THIS EVENING. at 8.15, BEY OF 
MAROCCA. Misses Perl-Hollaender, . Elly 
a —_ Hoops, Frau Dr. Heinold-Thomann; Messrs. 
Ernst Petersen, Siegfried Philippi, ead Ch. F, 
STIFTUNGSFEST (The Jubilee), ’ 
Driller, Toni Hoops, Frau Dr. Heinold~ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. Tree. 
1 ~ EVENING, at 830, A eRUNOH OF VIOLETS. 
Tree, Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe 
Allan, Holman Clark, Hallard; ‘Mra. Tree. Miss N. Noel, 
iss D. Bartons, and Mtss Lily’ Hanbury. Preceded at 8, by 
EDITHA'S BURGL 4R. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
THIS evan. at 8, THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 
Messrs. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John 
Le Hay, AvonSaxon, Owen Westford, Fred. Wright, jun , 
Compton Coutts, Geo. Honey, and Fred. Storey; _: 
Amadi, Miss Lizzie Ruggles, Miss Annie Moyers, Mesdames 
Leonard, Burle, Leigh, Comyns, and Miss Lillian Russell. 
LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS (New Edition). —- _Lenee John F 

















.’ Maurice. 
von 








Sheridan, F. ompson, Gregory : 

Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, iaeua iollant Me love, A. 

Newton, E. Greville, D. Thorne, F. W: . Cassell, 

M. Marsden, and Florence St. John, &c, At tan THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

‘PRINCE ‘OF WALES THEATRE. | 
ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING. r 8 15, wy DUVAL. Messrs. 


Eric Thorne, Fitzroy Morgan, H. O. Clarey, E. Stevens, 3 
Mr. Arthur Roberts. Misses A. Liddon, . Ellerslie, N 


Arline, Thornbill, Zz —_ y vous, * a G. 
Edwarde, M. Crichton A. Peppiatte, M. Burdell, and 
ie 





PRIN CESS’S THEATRE. 
Mrs, Anna Ruppert’s Season.—On MONDAY NEXT, at 
7.30 prompt, = be produced the great A success, 
RUBBERY UNDER ARMS. 
Written by Alfred Dampier and Garnet Walch. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
R. D’Oyly Carte, Proprietor and Manager 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MIRETTE. ay Courtice 
Pounds, Scott-Fishe, Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
Russell, and Richard Temple; Mesdames Florence Percy, 
Emmie "Owen, and R, Brandram. 


STRAND THEATRE, 

Pow EVENING, at 9, TRUTHFUL JAMES. Messrs. 

G. W. Anson, T. P. Haynes, W. Guise, D. Hamilton, and 
Philip Cuningham ; Misses a. Ferrell, Carrie Coote, Elsie 
Chester, Mary Allestree, — Kearney, and Lydia Cowell. 
At 8. 15, a PIOUS FRAUD. 
TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs. 
( harles a Sydney Brough, Huntley a. Oswald 
Yorke, George Warde, Stanley Kennis; 3 Jeffreys, 
Emmeline Orford, Susie Vaughan, Lizzie Webster, Gwynne 
Herbert, Minnie Clifford, Fanny Erris, At 8.15, THEN 
FLOWERS GREW FAI AIRER. 





TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 845, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
Mr. R. G. Knowler, Messra. a. Tripp Eiger, wr De Lange, 
E. Stevens, H. Hilliard, F. Bousfield, G. bert, A. Bernard, 
&c.; Misres Edith Bruce, Clara Jecks, “E. Vane, G. Wright, 
K. Everleigh, A. Ford, M. Rousell, &e. "Preceded, at 8, by 


RICHARD’S PLAY. is 


~ VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. | 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 





| A. Beet. 


Helmore, J. D. Beveridge. J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Pa'mer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackay ; 
| Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Patfrey, Esmé Beringer, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by LOYAL. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S | 
PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION NOW RE\DY. 
In 1 vol, crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. 
By Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“Tt is not too much to say that in writing these pages 
which he has, by permission, dedicite1 to the Prince of 
Wales, Sir John Astley has not only produced a book which 
will amuse and in some measure instruct the thousands who 
will be anxious to read it, but has at once taken his place 
amongst the best chroniclers of his time.””—7imes, May 18. 

“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
attractions of which it is more impossible to give an insight 
by a few om. It is the work of a thoroughly genial 
and good fellow, who has seen nearly every vicissitude of life 
that the open air can afford, and has touched nothing without 
adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN’S LOVE-LESSON. By 


EMILY J. DUNHAM. 3 vols. 


PENHALA. By Clara Lemore, Author 


of “‘A Harvest of Weeds,” “* Gwen Dale's Ordeal,” &e. 3 vols. 


“Tu the story of ‘ Penhala,’ there is plenty of life and no lack of ver- 
satility. It is vigorously told and is not without a vein of humour.” 
Scotsman. 


IN a NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 


BLACK WOOD, 

“Mrs. Blackwood’s story is interesting without being sensational, 
and it is wholly free from the psychological subtlety which is so 
lavishly introduced into the pages of the problem novels of the day.” 

Court Journal. 


VENTURED in VAIN. By Reginald 
E. SALWEY, Author of “The Finger of Scorn,” “ Wildwater 
Terrace,” &c. 3 vols. 

ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. 
STEPHEN BATSON, Author of “Such a Lord is Love,” &c. 


3 vols. 
“ A uniformly sympathetic and surpassingly entertaining story.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 
“Tt would be unjust to deny that ‘St. Maur’ is an excellent specimen 
of its class, and will be read with much more delight and avidity than 

the average three-volume novel.”—Glasgow Herald. 
By Mrs. 


SUIT and SERVICE. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” “ Britomart,” 
&c. 2 vols. 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By Algernon 


Saeeene, Author of “ A Moorland Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” 
c. 3 vols. 

“The story is both clever and interesting, and the characters are 
very natural.”—A thenaeum. 

“There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in * A Vaga- 
bond in Arts.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


Uniform, each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. | IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

4 ROMANS IROOETS| RaeArL 

OU" MEN. . TINK 
A LIFE for a LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 


NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD JUDGE; or, 








NATURE. Life in a Colony. 
TRAITS of AMERICA} 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | HUMOUR. — 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WULF the SAXOH: a Story of 
the Norman Conquest. By G. A. HENTY. 
With 12 Pagea Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a 
Story of Restoration Times and the Great Fire. 
By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page Lllustcations 
by J. Finnemore. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa 
MULHOLLAND. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
John H. Bacon, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, Gs. 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES : 
a Story of Adventure in Colorado, By G. A. 
HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. 
Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By 


ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Ilustra- 
tions by Ralph Peacock, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


TO GREENLAND and the POLE: 
a Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By 
GORDON STABLES, M.D. With 8 Page Illus- 
trations by G. C. Hindley. Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a 
Story of Struggle on Seaand Land. By HUGH 
ST. LEGER. With 6 Page Illustrations by Hal 
Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 


A PRISONER of WAR: a Story 
of the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. By G. 
NORWAY. With 6 Page Illustrations by Robert 
Barnes, R.W.S. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
3s. 6d. 


IN PRESS-GANG DAYS. By 
EDGAR PICKERING. With 6 Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
3s. 6d. 


YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With 6 Illustrations 
by H. J. Draper. Crown S8vo, cloth elegant, 
3s. 6d. 


THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’ ‘‘ In Varying Moods,”’ 
&e. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures 
from Designs from John H. Bacon. Square 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 


THE WHISPERING WINDS, 
and THE TALES that THEY TOLD. By 
MARY H. DEBENHAM. Iilustrated with 25 
Pictures throughout the Text by Paul Hardy. 
Square 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, ‘id. 





ELIOT STOCK’'S 
LIS! OF NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION, printed in tasteful form, on tise 
paper, and suitab’y bound, with numerous 


COINS AND 


MEDALS. 


Their Place in History and Art. 
By the STAFF of the BRITISH MUSEUM MEDAL 
ROOM. Edited by STANLEY LAN&-POOLE, Author 
of the “Catalogue of Oriental and Indian Coins in the 
British Museum,” 





In crown 8vo, bound in rough leather, price 5s. 50 Lancs 
Paper Copies, in Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net. 


CROMWELL'S 
SOLDIERS BIBLE. 


Being a Reprint in Facsimile of “* The Soldier's 
Pocket Bible.” 


Compiled by EDMUND CALAMY, and issued for the 
use of the Commonwealth Army in 1643. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction and a Preface by Field Mirshal 
the Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 


‘*A remarkable literary curicsity.””—Morning Lewler. 


In foolscap Svo, antijue cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS AS 
JOHN BUNYAN 
WROTEH IT: 


With a New Introduction ty Dr. JOHN BROWN, 
Author of “‘ Bunyan and his Times.” 
“A very great interest attaches to this first draft of au 
allegory which has world-wide fame, and is likely never to be 
forgotten.”— Glole. 


In crown Syo, fully Illustiated, price 6s. 


ES FROM SCOTT 
TALES FROM SCOTT, 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. With an In'‘ro- 
duction by EDWARD DOWDEN, L1.D., Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Dublin. 
An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did 
Sor Shakespoare. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 6s. 


AN ARTIST’S FATE. 
By CECIL CLARKE, Author of “ Ulrica,” “ Love's 
Loyalty,” *‘ When all was Young,” Xc., &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HUMOUR 
AND PATHOS 
OF ANGLO- 
INDIAN LIFE. 


Extracts from his Brother’s Notebook. Made b7; Dr. 
TICKLEMORE. Edited by J. E. MAYER, M."). 


LONDON: 








Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrep. 


1 Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, Op Batey. 


ELLIOT STOCK 62, Parenxosturn Row. 
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“THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 64d. 





Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the following statement will afford some idea :— 
CURRENT TOPICS—Comments on the legal events of the week. 
LEADING ARTICLES—Essays upon branches of law and matters 
CASES OF THE WEEK—Reports of cases decided during the previous week. 
before the Vacation Judge. 

REVIEWS—New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW ORDERS—AII new orders and rules are given, sometimes before they can be obtained by the public. 

Selected cases in the county courts are also reported. 


of professional interest. 
During the Long Vacation reports are given of cases 


COURTS—Special reports are furnished of Solicitors’ Cases in all the Courts. 
PENDING LEGISLATION—Summaries of Bills of special interest to the profession. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR—Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the session. 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

LAW SOCIETIES—Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. 


Quarterly short digests of all reported cases are given. 
A careful summary is given of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing early copies of all Court Papers 


The First Number of Volume AXXINX. will be published November 3rd, 1894. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, WHICH MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, £1 6s.; by post, £1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s.4d. Single Number, 6d. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, Is. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, £1 6s.; by Post, £1 8s. Single Number, 64d. 


*,* The Jovnnat and Revorter can be ordered from any date, and back numbers of the current volumes can be supplied. 
ti and Post Office Orders payable to H. V1iiERs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. | Now READY, large crown S8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, p price 5s., post free. EL LT gS Tv Oo RW 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other or THE 


Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MAC LAREN, D 
“They are fully ue to his old level, = are still — 
{Saha REE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. | FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Punusuens, | By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


a AND 22, Forntvat Srreet, E.C.; and all Booksellers. IT EL Az CONTINUAT _ 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. we Iow TO 1891, 
B®AND & 0O.’8 Al SAUCE, By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 
HE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


T 
OUPS, ~ PRESERVED PROVISIONS | form, and from a Dissenter’s point of view. 
and in a handy and convenient form.” 
TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME certain to retain its re putation.” 
PIES. Also. PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 

| - > my readily be found anywhere else.’ 
J)SSENCE of BEEF, BEE TEA, THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW,—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 


(TURTLE ‘SOUP, and JELLY, and other | ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . 
| light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of wannenesneal 
1PECIALITIES f ALIDS. 
at S for -_ London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, EC. 
~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. | aamaneamsniinpese 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


ee ‘FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


Eat inc the Skin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, Gd., post free, 


Viworra soaP CRAIGROW AN: 
Does not, IT'S PURE!!! By W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 


Price 4d., 6d., Sd., 10d., and 2s, 6d. per Tablet. THE DUNDEE ADV -.. k.—“ The story should help to raise the enthusiasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 


faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843. 

AND THE BRITISH WEEKLY,—“ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags, Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not only the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the Tet juisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 











Sues opt Syemm, tiifies ent iniiation, inducing genuine humour, and ac ympetent acquaintance with Scottish customs,’ 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use THE FREEMAN,—* Dr, Moore not only writes with tie pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. with lis inspiring theme, His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture,” 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of ree 9 ra glycerine in these aguesablee onfections ee emes oft oT 
es activ eali . . > « 9 <p 29 Fr , TREET Fa 
Sold onty in ny? 4., and tins, 18. 1}4., Labe'led : Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEP "HEARD, Pontisis . hg AND 22, Furniva. Street, E.C 


JAMES EPPS & co., it ., Homoopathic Che: mists, Loy pox 
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MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Ist Edition, 20,000 Cupies, Now ready. 


In crown 8vo, 352 pp., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL & CO. 


The Great Colonial Branches of the Firm: 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 


With upwards of Fifty Illustrations by Irvine 
Montaau, W. W. Luioyp, and from Photographs, 
many of them taken expressly for the purpose. 


Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; 
Anp New York. 


Now ready, NEW EDITION of 


EMINISCENCES of YARROW. By 


the late JAMES RUSSELL, D.D. With Preface by Prof. 
CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D, D.C.L. And Postscript referring to 
the Editing and Annotation of this Edition, being the last Literary 
Work of the late Prof. VEITCH. Twenty beautiful Illustrations by 
Mr. Tom Scott, A.R.S.A., and Portrait of Dr. Russell. Edition de 
Luxe, crown 4to, 12s. 6d. (limited to 425 copies, of which only 150 are 
now for sale). Popular Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s. 

Selkirk : Georce Lewis & Son. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow : Jouy Menzies & Co 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
1m 
of 





is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘‘a fairly complete and representa- 

tive survey of the several phases s activity as a 

draughtsman and eketcher during all periods of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Snriiina. 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’ 


New Pampnucet, Free on Arpiication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


i |[ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
im the market, which are apecially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
aud publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., dc., at a moderateccet. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MR. GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


In Russet and Silver: 


POEMS. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Napoleon and the Fair 
Sex. 


‘NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.” 
Translated from the French of 
FRED,ERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GUENN.”’ 


A Battle and a Boy. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. MacNemu-Barxovr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Bevrorp Street, W.C. 
MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 


thus lessen the cost of carriage, 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Libravy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IRKBECO BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free 





Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 





AT THE LIBRARIES AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JARROLD & SONS’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
COLOUR SERGEANT No. 1 


COMPANY. By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. de 
Courcy Laffan), Author of ‘“‘ Aunt Iepsy’s Foundling,”’ 
** Louis Draycott,”’ ** Geoffrey Stirling,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2 vols., 12s. net. 
“A masterpiece of human pathos and clever portraiture.” 
Scotsman. 


A RECORD of DISCORDS. By 
CURTIS YORKE, Author of ‘ Dudley,” “Hush!” 
* Once,” ** A Romance of Modern London,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ The fascinating powers of the story are skilfully developed’ 
and the interest in it never tlags.”—Christian Age. 


THE LONE INN: a Mystery. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” **The Mystery of Landy Court,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

*** The Lone Inn’ fully sustains the author’s unique repu- 
tation.’’— Cornish Post. 


WRECKED atthe OUTSET. By 
THEO. GIFT, Author of “Pretty Miss Bellew,” 
“ Victims,” “Lil Lorimer,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d. 
* Theo. Gift has done we'l in this book.’’— Athenaeum. 
“ A higbly attractive volume that will doubtless find many 
readers.”’—Daily Free Press. 


THE BLIND ARTIST’S 
PICTURES, and Other Stories. By NORA VYNNE, 
Author of “‘ The Honey of Aloes,”’ &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** Miss Vynne should have a great success with this book.” 


Daily Chronicle. 


Lonpon: JARROLD & SONS, 10 anv 11, Warwick 
Lang, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 370.—ConTents. 
I.—LORD WOLSELEY'S LIFE of MARLBOROUGH, 
IL.—ENGLISH TOWNS in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
IIL.—THE LONSDALE PAPERS. 
1V.—THE KEPORT of the LABOUR COMMISSION, 
V.—THE LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
VI.—FLINT on the PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
VIL—LOCKYER'S DAWN of ASTRONOMY. 
VIIL—THE SHERIDANS, 
1X.—PROJECTILES and EXPLOSIVES in WAR. 
X.—THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 
XIL—NAVAL WAR in the EAST, 


London: Lonemans, Green & CO. 





bis THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 36, OCTOBER, 1894, Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles. be 
THE DONATION ‘of CONSTANTINE as APPLIED by the 
ROMAN CHURCH. By F. Zinketsen, Ph.D. 
LAURENCE SAUNDERS, CITIZEN of COVENTRY. 
Mary Doren Harnts, 
SHAKESPEARE and the JEWS. By Prof. Joun W. ILAves. 
THE ENGLISIL GOVERNMENT and the RELIEF of PRO 
TESTANT REFUGEES. By Wittiam A. Staw. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. By F.C. Berarrr, 
2, Notes and Documents.—Rules for Monks and Secular Canons after 
the Revival under King Edgar, by Miss Mary Baresox, Wolsey's 
Ordination as Priest, by H. B. Macves, The Royal Navy under 
Queen Elizabeth, by J. Hf. Reuxp and M. Oprennetm. An 
Anonymous Tract on * Liberty of Conscience,” by ©. il, Fiern, 
3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.—5. List of Historical Books 
recently published.—6. Contents of Periodical Publications,— 
7. Index. 


By Miss 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


By the Rey. H. Laruam, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Author of “ Pastor Pastorum.”’ Price 3s. 6d. [Zeady. 


Cambridge: Detanron, Bett & Co. 
London: G. Beit & Bons. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 58. 


ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

By Prof. Liovet Beare, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Iluxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mauager 


Haraison & Sons, 50, Pall Mall. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| Cl 


LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “On the Box 
Seat.”” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 
CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), author of Le Recit 
@une Soeur, By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait of Mra. Craven, 
24s. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST-OFFICE, 
1850-1890: A Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK E. 
BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with dia- 
grams, Xc., 21s. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892- 
1898. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, Author 
of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. Ia 1 vol., demy 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 16s. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 
TURE from NATAL tothe ZAMBE3I By WILLIAM 
CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
[Uustrations. A Third and Cheaper Edition Ia 1 vol., 
demy 8vo. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 


W4IST PLAYERS. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX 
COURTNEY. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 14s, 


LETTERS from CAMP to his RELA- 
TIVES at HOME DURING the SIEGE of SEBAS- 
TOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 
With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord WOLSELEY. 
Tn 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
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S8vo. 
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LITERATURE. 


History of Sicily. By E. A. Freeman. 
Vol. IV. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue third volume of this great work, though 
published ane, had passed through 
the press before Mr. Freeman started on 
the fatal journey which in March 1892 
ended so unhappily at Alicante. He left 
behind several consecutive fragments of 
MS., which were to have found their place 
in succeeding volumes of the History. Of 
these fragments, one, likely to prove of 
high interest, relates the story of the 
Norman conquest, another deals with the 
establishment of the Roman dominion, 
while a third fragment, which forms part 
of the present volume, continues the story 
of the struggle for supremacy between 
Syracuse and Carthage during an eventful 
century, from 405 to 300 8.c. Apparently 
we are not destined to have Mr. Freeman’s 
account of the invasion of Pyrrhus, of the 
scandals of the administration of Verres, of 
the Vandal invasion, of the Arab conquest 
and dominion, or of the Sicilian Vespers. 
The period embraced in this volume 
includes the Punic wars of Dionysius, the 
enterprises of Dion and Timoleon, and the 
African campaigns of Agathocles. Mr. 
Freeman has no such dramatic story to tell 
as that of the Athenian siege of Syracuse ; 
and even when he narrates, in his most 
brilliant and effective style, such stirring 
events as the storming of Motya by Dio- 
nysius, or the destruction of the Carthaginian 
fleet in the Great Harbour of Syracuse— 
the very spot where the Athenian navy, 
only sixteen years before, had under- 
gone a similar disaster—we cannot fail to 
notice the difference, due to his having to 
trust to a late compiler like Diodorus, 
instead of being able to rely on the 
masterly guidance of a t contempo- 
rary historian like Thucydides. As in the 
former volumes, there is no lack of local 
colour; and Mr. Freeman displays his 
strength in his vivid topographic descrip- 
tions: such, for instance, as the picture of 
the now desolate site of Motya, or of Taor- 
mina, perched in a unique position on its 
lofty crag, with its noble outlook over some 
of the chief scenes of the Sicilian drama. 
This volume, unfortunately left uncom- 
pleted by the author, has had the advantage 
of falling into the hands of a thoroughly 
competent editor, Mr. Arthur Evans, who 
has not only corrected minor errors which 
Mr. Freeman would probably have noticed 
in the course of a final revision, but has 
himself investigated the topography on the 
spot, and enriched the narrative with useful 
ucidations of obscure points. The editor 


has also constructed three excellent maps, 
and has added a plate of illustrative coins, 
together with valuable supplements and 
notes which deal with geographical and 
topographical difficulties, with the numis- 
matic history of Sicily, the finance of Syra- 
cuse, and the debasement of the coinage. 
He has also ingeniously supplied the lacunae 
he found in Mr. Freeman’s MS., by means 
of inserted paragraphs from the shorter 
history of Sicily in the “ Story of the 
Nations ”’ series. 

Mr. Evans’s notes and appendices are 
characterised by a graceful, but—consider- 
ing their quality—a quite superfluous 
modesty. He has religiously preserved 
every word from Mr. Freeman’s pen, 
leaving in the text various erroneous or 
doubtful statements, merely adding, when 
needful, a corrective note: in this way 
largely forestalling the work of any captious 
reviewer who might be desirous of detect- 
ing small errors or omissions. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Freeman, declaiming 
against the tyranny of Dionysius, avers 
that ‘‘he is said to have caused Plato to 
be sold as a slave.” Mr. Evans appends a 
note showing that another version of the 
story is more probable. Again, when Mr. 
Freeman, speaking of the grand unfinished 
temple at Segesta, which stands on its lonely 
hillside with the massive columns still un- 
fluted, and with the cella unbuilt, rashly 
asserts that its completion was stopped 
by an alleged massacre of the citizens of 
Segesta by Agathocles in 306 B.c., Mr. 
Evans rightly contends in a note that this 
view ‘‘ must certainly be rejected,” as the 


| poverty of Segesta is shown by the cessation 


of its silver coinage more than a century 
before this time; while the style of the 
temple, which is fifth century Doric, would 
have been an impossible anachronism if the 
building had been in course of erection at 
the time in question. 

But the most valuable service that Mr. 
Evans has rendered is the wise scepticism 
which he repeatedly evinces as to the 
authenticity of many of the events recorded. 
Thus, he comes to the conclusion that ‘ the 
whole account of the supposed stratagem 
[ of peg at least in the shape re- 
corded by Diodorus, must be regarded as a 
childish invention ;”’ and he speaks, none 
too strongly, of ‘‘ the mythical element which 
undoubtedly exists in the received accounts 
of the tyrant’s career.’ When we are 
told of the massacre by Agathocles of one 
thousand Greek prisoners, of whom half 
were Syracusans, Mr. Evans judiciously 
calls attention to the untrustworthiness of 
the sources from which the account is taken. 
He might with advantage have carried his 
scepticism still further, and rejected the 
accounts of other massacres, which are in- 
variably given in suspiciously round numbers, 
usually 10,000. Mr. Freeman has very pro- 
perly rejected the wild story that Agathocles, 
after gaining a victory over the Leontinians, 
came into the city, summoned an assembly, 
and asked the citizens whether they would 
agree to what he is going to propose. His 
proposition turns out to be that he should 
kill them all. So they are killed, to the 
usual number of 10,000. Yet he ap- 
parently accepts another story, no less in- 








credible, that Agathocles, when defeated in 
Africa, deserted his army, and went to Sicily 
with a few companions in a small boat; that 
then, apparently without an army, he 
marched to Segesta, a friendly and allied 
city, and in one day succeeded in putting to 
death the usual number of 10,000 citizens, 
some of them being tortured by means of 
elaborate brazen machinery, which he must 
have either brought with him or found ready 
on the spot (p. 454). Then we are told that 
he gave orders for the massacre of “ all the 
kinsfolk, young and old, of the men who 
had served with him in Africa.” ‘ And the 
thing was done,” Mr. Freeman adds (p. 459). 
Such proceedings naturally made him uni- 
versally beloved and trusted. Accordingly 
the next story relates how, when Agathocles 
with a small body of troops goes out to 
encounter an army five times as numerous, 
a considerable part of the hostile force 
deserts and joins him, and a still larger 
body surrenders, giving up their arms, 
when as a matter of course they are all 
immediately put to death. Towards the 
close of the volume authentic scurces fail, 
and the narrative ceases to be a critical 
history, dribbling off into a series of dis- 
connected and mostly incredible anecdotes, 
such as those just related. We have 
stratagems and adventures, happening at 
no particular time or place, as marvel- 
lous as those told of Robert Bruce 
or of Robin Hood, eked out with pur- 
poseless horrors and cruelties such as 
those related by Foxe of the early Christian 
martyrs, but which, instead of making the 
tyrant hated, only increase the affection of 
his subjects. Mr. Freeman, instead of at 
once rejecting such tales, which he rightly 
terms ‘‘amazing,” duly places them on 
record, seldom adding the needful caution 
that Diodorus, his chief authority, was not 
a critical historian nor even a contemporary 
writer, but a mere compiler who has 
manifestly copied from some anecdote- 
monger the sort of stories which were 
likely to be told of a tyrant. In one place 
Mr. Evans judiciously observes in a note 
(p. 481), that Diodorus has impartially 
repeated two different accounts of the same 
event without observing their inconsistency. 
When Diodorus is copying from a well- 
informed contemporary writer like Philistus, 
he is doubtless an authority of value; but 
even in these parts of the narrative we find 
events extremely difficult to understand. 
For instance, if the destruction of the 
Carthaginian army by Timoleon was so 
overwhelming as it is said to have been, it 
seems strange that he should have forth- 
with returned to Syracuse without following 
up his victory; and stranger still that 
Hiketas should have chosen the very 
moment of the great victory of the Syra- 
cusans for declaring war against them, and 
ravaging their territory. In like manner 
when Dionysius, at the head of the most 
powerful army and fleet that had ever 
obeyed a Greek commander, had destroyed 
the only great Carthaginian fortress, it is 
difficult to understand why he should have 
permitted another fortress still stronger to be 
built, and why for twenty years he made no 
attempt to follow up his victory, but 








abandoned all his conquests, losing forthwith 
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all and more that he has gained. Again, 
when Himilco’s fleet has been destroyed, 
and his army annihilated, the incredible 
number of 150,000 corpses being left un- 
buried on the field of battle, we have no 
rational explanation of the slaughter, or 
why such a tremendous success was not 
duly followed up. These are some of the 
difficulties which beset us, even when the 
narrative is intrinsically credible, and 
clearly derived by Diodorus from con- 
temporary sources. The most probable 
explanation seems to be that Diodorus was 
destitute of the historic faculty, disjointedly 
inserting the most dramatic incidents re- 
corded by his authorities, at the same time 
selecting the most marvellous version he 
could find. 

As in the former volumes, Mr. Freeman, 
while greedily recording the incredible and 

urposeless iniquities ascribed to tyrants, 
is inclined to distrust his authorities 
when they describe the natural results 
of democratic government. He observes, 
for instance, that ‘‘in this picture of the 
action of demagogues, we see, as ever, the 
signs of that literary and philosophic dislike 
to all forms of popular government which 
marks all our later guides ” (p. 276). The 
earlier volumes gave the impression that 
one reason why Mr. Freeman had selected 
the History of Sicily as his theme was that 
he might have an opportunity of showing 
the inferiority of other forms of government 
to yen In this volume, however, 
if we read between the lines, we have a 
striking exhibition of the dangers of 
democratic government and its essential 
weakness. Enfeebled by the strife of 
factions, the cities felt the need of a 
supreme ruler strong enough to defend 
them from foreign aggression ; and they 
seem to have welcomed the appearance of 
each successive “ tyrant”? who came, when 
needed, as the saviour of society. 

Mr. Freeman’s curious blindness to the 
teaching of history is especially manifested 
in his eleventh chapter, entitled ‘The 
Deliverers,” in which he narrates with 
great fairness, but without seeing the 
lesson, the instructive stories of Dion and 
Timoleon, who appear at a time when the 
history of Sicily resolves itself into little 
more than the history of Syracuse. When 
the city had been ‘ delivered” by Dion, 
“with one voice the rejoicing assembly” 
of the people appointed him to the office 
of general; but nine months later the 
fickle mob “got rid of their deliverer” 
by depriving him of the office they had 
just given him, and by refusing to grant 
their pay to the fellow deliverers who “ had 
jeoparded their lives in the cause of Sicily.” 
‘When the “ deliverer ” had retired from the 
ungrateful city, the mob, in its wisdom, 
elected five-and-twenty untried generals in 
his place; and then when the city was 
attacked and the citizen guardians of the 
wall were “ sleeping their drunken sleep,” 
it was found that the elected generals 
“‘were as drunk as the rest.” After the 
city had undergone all the horrors of 
massacre, sack, and fire, the “‘ deliverer”’ 
was recalled, and ‘‘ the joy of the delivered 
citizens was boundless,” the deliverers 
being ‘‘ greeted with shouts of delight.’ 





No sooner did Syracuse again become 
“free” than the ‘delivered common- 
wealth” celebrates its freedom by the 
brutal murder of its most eminent citizen 
and statesman—the historian Philistus— 
who had fought and bled for his native 
city, and who as an historian was reckoned 
inferior only to Thucydides. Having the mis- 
fortune in his old age to fall into the hands of 
the Syracusan mob, he was stripped naked 
and pelted with mud, his body being 
dragged with every insult through the 
streets of Syracuse, and finally hurled into 
the Stone Quarries. When, after venting 
their rage on the lifeless body of the aged 
statesman, ‘‘ the full completion of deliver- 
ance”’ arrived, and it was found that the 
beloved ‘“‘deliverer” did not deliver into 
the hands of the mob the power it had 
shown itself so utterly unfit to exercise, the 
deliverer ‘‘ was looked upon as a tyrant,” 
and was murdered by the delivered, or, as 
Mr. Freeman euphemistically puts it, he 
had “before long to undergo tho tyrant’s 
fate.” Naturally ‘‘ several years of con- 
fusion” followed the murder of the de- 
liverer, and in ten years another was 
needed, who fortunately arrived in the 
person of Timeleon, who, as Mr. Freeman 
tells us, again ‘‘ gave Greek Sicily a moment 
of freedom and happiness.” The ‘freedom 
and happiness” was exhibited by putting 
to death some unfortunate ladies who had 
committed the crime of being the wife and 
daughters of a so-called ‘‘tyrant”; and 
when in another city a ‘‘ tyrant” was to be 
publicly killed in the theatre, the occasion 
was considerately made into a school-treat, 
messengers being sent round to the schools 
to fetch the boys to witness the edifying 
and delightful spectacle. ‘‘The moment of 
freedom and happiness” in Syracuse lasted 
till Timoleon’s death, when in some un- 
explained way the supreme power was 
found to be vested in the hands of six 
hundred oligarchs, who, as a result of the 
‘renewed life and freedom,” were forth- 
with massacred by the mob and their houses 
sacked. The massacre was not confined to 
the six hundred, as ‘‘every man suspected 
of oligarchical politics was, of course, 
slain.” Intestine quarrels then begin in 
the Greek cities; the party which gets the 
upper hand, when it does not massacre 
its opponents, condemns them to exile, and 
‘the banished men, as so often happens, 
took to arms,” and “the exiles called in 
help from the Carthaginians,” so that 
‘constant warfare followed,” and finally 
“the Punic general is accepted as mediator 
in the internal quarrels of Syracuse.” Under 
these circumstances another saviour of 
society is naturally required, and the assem- 
bled mob bestows supreme power on 
Agathocles, who in spite of the excesses 
attributed to him, seems to have enjoyed 
great popularity. 

One thing may be further noted, and that 
is the complete breakdown, under the stern 
logic of facts, of Mr. Freeman’s old theory 
of the eternal superiority, moral and intel- 
lectual, of the ‘‘man of Hellas” to the 
‘* barbarian,” his convenient name for all 
the races he especially dislikes, notably the 
‘‘ worshippers of Moloch,” as he miscalls 
the Carthaginians. Unfortunately the events 





he has to narrate in this volume do not 
square with the convenient theory of the 
eternal division of the sheep and the goats. 
The ‘ barbarian” proves, when we come to 
actual facts, to be more civilised and more 
humane than the ‘“‘ man of Hellas.” As 
the ‘‘ Eternal Strife” goes on, the “ bar- 
barian”’ ‘‘ wins over city after city to his 
side by strictly observing the laws of 
justice and good faith,” while his Greek 
antagonist ‘ sets city after city against him 
by treacherous massacres” (p. 429). Greek 
cities are so torn by faction that ‘the bar- 
barian appears as a mediator between city 
and city, and party and party,” and the 
camp of the ‘“‘ barbarian enemy ”’ is thronged 
by envoys from a multitude of Greek cities 
‘‘ offering their friendship and hailing the 
old enemy as a new deliverer.” Strange 
to say, many Greeks ‘of their own 
freewill” forsake their native cities to 
live under the milder ‘‘rule of the bar- 
barian,” which they find a bondage less 
intolerable than the ferocious misrule of the 
tyrant or of the mob at home. At the same 
time, the ranks of the barbarian armies are 
filled with Greeks who have taken service 
with those who, though they do not seem 
to be aware of it, they ought to have 
regarded as their natural enemies in the 
‘« Eternal Strife.” 

Mr. Freeman has discovered a convenient 
method of explaining the discrepancies 
between his theories and the facts he has to 
narrate. It seems that, by constant enmity 
and warfare, the “ barbarian ”’ had acquired 
the sweet reasonableness of the Greek, 
while the Greek had been contaminated 
with the savage ferocity of the ‘‘ worshipper 
of Moloch.” Thus, the ruthless massacre of 
the inhabitants of Motya and the crucifixion 
of its gallant defenders are explained by 
the suggestion that ‘‘the Greek had been 
corrupted by barbarian warfare” (p. 85) ; 
nevertheless ‘we cannot say that in these 
wars the Greek and the Phoenician change 

laces; for the Phoenician ever remains 
imself, while the Greek, in great measure, 
puts on the Phoenician” (p. 79). For 
example, when Hamilcar is taken prisoner 
by the Greeks, he is ‘‘ led in bonds through 
the city,” and handed over to the mob to 
deal with as they would. ‘ At last his cup 
was full; his tormentors become weary of 
their sport. Death relieved him of his 
sufferings’’ (p. 429). Mr. Freeman’s ex- 
planation is, that ‘‘ by dealing with bar- 
barians the Greek has sunk to the level of 
the barbarian.”’ Yet this same Hamilcar 
had treated with the utmost moderation and 
clemency the Greek cities he had captured 
as he marched across the island, the bar- 
barian thus giving “lessons to the Greek, 
perhaps in actual humanity. Nevertheless, 
‘Canaan is still Canaan, and Hellas is still 
Hellas, but Canaan is beginning to put on 
somewhat of the outer garb of Hellas.” 
When the Greek sinks to the level of the 
barbarian, and the barbarian gives lessons 
in humanity to the Greek, this is much the 
same as saying they had ‘‘ changed places,” 
which Mr. Freeman will not allow us to 
say, as according to the theory they both 
ever remain themselves. 

It would be an easy task to write a 
History of Sicily with all the parts reversed : 
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the ‘“‘ Man of Canaan” being represented as 
an angel of light, and the ‘‘ Man of Hellas” 
as the reverse; all the splendour and power 
of the Greek cities being attributed to the 
wisdom of the “tyrants,” and their mis- 
fortunes to the folly of the mob. The mean 
between the two theories, that there was a 
good deal of human nature in them all, would 
probably be the nearest to the truth; but 
this is a solution of the difficulty which Mr. 
Freeman does not seem to have thought of. 
Isaac Taytor. 








The Art of Thomas Hardy. 
Johnson. (Mathews & Lane.) 


I have read Mr. Johnson’s essay with great 
and increasing admiration. It is, indeed, 
an admirable book: admirable in temper, 
admirable in felicity; revealing to us, one 
would gladly think, a new master in this 
most difficult art of criticism, one whose 
writings may stand on our shelves beside 
the golden volumes of Arnold and of Pater. 
The lucidity of Arnold, the luminosity of 
Pater—how rare theyare, and how desirable; 
how the insight and the scholarship of which 
they were born put to shame the incomplete 
equipment of the modern critic. For, in- 
deed, criticism is ‘‘in a parlous state, shep- 
herd”; through those who, when they are 
not running a tilt for the latest formula 
from France, are most often intent on using 
the books they profess to interpret as mirrors 
to convey to us some choice reflections of 
their own personalities. Certainly the per- 
sonality of the artist must always be an 
important element in every form of art: the 
adventures of a soul moving amongst 
masterpieces, is an adequate definition of 
criticism ; but here, as elsewhere, the value 
of an impression depends entirely upon who 
is impressed ; nor may we call the individual 
likings and dislikings of the man in the 
street criticism, but only the likings and 
dislikings of him who is by nature a critic. 
And the nature of a critic does not consist 
merely in a pretty turn for epigram, nor in a 
naive capacity for self-revelation ; although 
many authoritative judgments have been 
built on such slender foundations, so that 
you shall hear a man discourse of tragedy, 
who has never learnt Greek. 

Not so did Arnold or Pater approach his 
art, not so does Mr. Johnson. In his book, as 
in their books, you snuff at once the “‘ ampler 
ether and diviner air”: the wide and sane 
judgment, the large sweep and amplitude 
of outlook, these are notes of his work 
throughout. It is the manner of the scholar 
and the thinker, of one who has conversed 
long and intimately with fair dreams and 
great civilities: Omne immensum peragravii 
mente animoque. Nor in all his journeyings 
has he ever been a mere Dryasdust, an 
amorist of barren knowledge, seeking only 
to “ properly base Oun”: always his spirit 
has been finely touched to the central 
elements of life, to its sad and joyous har- 
monies ; so that his eyes have been purged 
with euphrasy and rue—euphrasy of insight 
and rue of experience—and he can see and 
speak to us of things as they indeed are, 
sub “specie aeternitatis, in their true colours 
and real proportions. Such, one thinks, is 
the education of the genuine critic, and to 


By Lionel 








that large fellowship Mr. Johnson has 
shown himself, by this his first book, to 
belong. 

In a prefatory chapter of exceeding in- 
terest, Mr. Johnson lays down some of the 
principles of his literary faith, declaring 
there ‘loyalty to the broad and high 
traditions of literature ; to those humanities 
which inform with the breath of life the 
labours of the servants, and the achieve- 
ments of the masters of that fine art.” By 
no means a laudator temporis acti, fully in 
sympathy with all that is vital and fruitful 
in the literary tendencies of his own day, he 
would yet lay stress upon what is too often 
forgotten, that extravagance is no sign- 
manual of genius, and that reverence for 
the great traditions of the past, fidelity to 
its indwelling spirit, are still, as they have 
always been, indispensable conditions to the 
highest flights of literary perfection. And 
in this lies his admiration for Mr. Hardy: 
that, modern as are the emotional and intel- 
lectual problems with which his novels 
deal, subtle and psychological his interests, 
original and audacious- the methods he 
applies ; none the less, by his sincerity, by 
his grandeur of conception, by his constant 
worship of the ‘ fair humanities,” he is a 
worker in the direct line of the great 
masters. Mr. Hardy writes of Wessex and 
of Wessex folk, a land and a people left 
behind in the breathless sweep forwards of 
civilisation, ‘‘a very old, aged” country, 
with manners and thoughts of an historic, 
almost primeval, simplicity. Writing of 
this, he can adhere with minute and loving 
fidelity to the actual materials before him: 
he can transcribe this life in all its quaint- 
ness, with all its tribal peculiarities; he can 
show it shot across with countless threads of 
influence from the greater world outside, 
influences that comgiiats its emotions and 
perplex its philosophies ; and doing all this, 
he can be neither provincial nor eccentric ; 
because of his touch upon the central truths 
of life, its large outlines and ruling passions, 
whereby man is sib to man all the world 
over. 

I have left myself but little room to say 
anything of Mr. Johnson’s style: of its 
dignity, its restraint, its capacities for 
stately imagery and rhythmical modulation. 
No one, I think, who has any feeling for 
style as an art in itself, can resist the fas- 
cination of the passage which follows : 


‘This is my ‘vision’ of Mr. Hardy’s works. 
A rolling down country, crossed by a Roman 
road; here, a gray standing stone, of what 
sacrificial, ritual origin I can but guess; there, 
a grassy barrow, with its great bones, its red- 
brown jars, its rude gold ornaments, still safe 
in earth; a broad sky burning with stars; and 
a solitary man. It is of no use to turn away, 
and to think of the village farms and cottages, 
with their antique ways and looks; of the deep 
woods, the fall of the woodman’s axe, the stir 
of the wind in the branches; of the rustic feasts 
and festivals, when the home-brewed drink goes 
round, to the loosening of tongues and wits ; 
of the hot meadows, fragrant hayfields, cool 
dairies, and blazing gardens; of shining cart- 
horses under the chestnut trees, and cows called 
in at milking-time: they are characteristic 
scenes, but not the one characteristic scene. 
That is the great down by night, with its dead 
in their ancient ves, and its lonely living 
figure: it brings before my thought a pageant 





of Scandinavian warriors, Roman soldiers and 
Stoics, watchers upon Chaldean plains, laborious 
Saxon peasants, Celtic priests in the moonlight ; 
and vast periods of early time, that chill the 
pondering mind. And the sentiment of a sacred 
dignity in pastoral, rural, labours is prominent 
here. The lonely figure recalls the spirit of 
Virgil in his ‘Georgics,’ of Giotto’s shepherds 
with their flocks, of Wordsworth and of Millet, 
of Arnold’s ‘ Resignation,’ of Arnold’s ‘ Scholar 
Gipsy. How much experience must the 
‘clown,’ the ‘common labourer,’ have amassed 
from the earth, the downs, the fields, with their 
vasta silentia, their otia dia! Like Claudian’s 
old Veronese, the man has lived close to his 
mother-earth, not harried hither and thither : 
‘ Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos : 
Plus habet hic vitae : plus habet ille viae.’ ” 


To me the great charm of Mr. Johnson’s 
writing lies in the inconceivable magic of 
his —-_ and allusions. His reading 
has been very wide, and he uses it with a 
consummate art. His chapters are starred 
with the great sayings of the poets and 
sages he loves, each bringing with it a 
trail of associations, with incommunicable 
richness of effect. The passage I have 
already quoted is characteristic enough : 
sae no less so, this meditation of a 
scholar among the fields, with its sonorous 
Latin : 

‘‘ Indeed, I have a fellow-feeling with Tripto- 
lemus Yellowby, whose taste was all for the 
rustical parts of Latin literature. The lust of 
labour, glad and sad together, of labour for our 
daily bread, seems glorified by an ancient sanc- 
tion, in the case of agriculture ; whatever be its 
conditions now, once upon a time the tilling 
and preparing of the ground was the most 
natural, simple, and imperious necessity of 
men. Akin to it are the pastoral arts and 
sciences, all dealings with the earth and the 
earth’s tribes, all Virgil’s themes of husbandry. 
Such pictures of the early world as that in 
Lucretius, charm us by the romance ——— 
from simple and dignified things. e old 
poets did wisely, in their ignorance, to fill the 
early world with innocent tribes of men: to 
discover them at peace. So, one loves to think, 
it should have been. That laborious burden of 
daily work lies more gently upon our shoulders 
when we consider the golden days of Arcadia 
and the Hesperides, those lands and_ blessed 
fields of Kennaquhair. Demeter and Perse- 
phone, Dionysus and the Mighty Mother, were 
divinities not hard to love, for they were very 
good to men: and other gods also: 

*O montana Pales! O pastoralis Apollo, 
Et nemorum Silvane potens !’ ” 

I close Mr. Johnson’s book with a feeling 
of profound gratitude to him, with a sense 
that he has _ me a new work of art for 
my contemplation and consolation. 

Epmunp K, CHamBeErs. 








The Life of Sir Harry Parkes. Vol. I. 
Consul in China, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Vol. II. Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan, 
by F. V. Dickins. (Macmillans.) 

At a time when all eyes are turned to the 

Far East, and events are taki lace in 

China and Japan the results of which it is 

impossible to forecast, the publication of the 

Life of Sir Harry Parkes comes at an 

opportune moment. From 1842, when as a 

boy he was present at the signing of the 

Treaty of Nanking by Sir Henry Pottinger, 

—the Treaty by which, for the first time, 

China consented to deal directly with 
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England as power with power, and the 
orts of Canton, Amoy, Foo Chow Foo, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai were opened to 
British merchants, and the island of Hong 
Kong ceded to Great Britain—up to the 
year 1884, when, as Minister at Peking, his 
arduous and devoted life came to an end, 
he concentrated in himself all there was 
of action and progress in British diplo- 
macy in the East. The history of his life 
records the opening of China, and the 
making of modern Japan ; and to his un- 
tiring energy and indomitable will we owe 
the position which Great Britain holds in 
the Far East at the present time. By his 
example and training the school of highly 
accomplished and industrious diplomatists 
and consuls grew up to follow in his foot- 
steps, who, by their studies of the lan- 
guage and literature of the countries to 
which they were accredited, have done much 
to enlighten us as to their past history. 
When we recall the fact that Mr. Satow, 
Mr. Aston, and Mr. Freeman Mitford were 
inspired to a great extent by the influence 
of Sir Harry, and were his hard-worked 
subordinates, we can all recognise the debt 
we owe him for the encouragement and 
impetus he gave to Oriental learning. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is respon- 
sible for the first volume, and also for that 
portion of the second which deals with the 
ministry at Pekin, has suffered from no 
lack of materials, and has produced a most 
interesting and scholarly work. The letters 
so regularly sent by Harry Parkes to his 
sister and her husband, Mr. Lockhart, and 
those afterwards to his wife and daughters, 
keep us in touch with all he did and felt. 
In those days letters were letters: not 
mere statements of facts or wants, but long 
and full and interesting. For the earlier 
period to 1865 the official correspondence 
with his chiefs was also procurable; but 
from his arrival in Japan in 1865, and during 
the eighteen years of his ministry, with some 
trifling exceptions his despatches are not 
yet published, and the family letters were 
crowded out by the press of business and 
are short, and written under stress of time, 
and just to catch the mail. Mr. Dickins 
has nevertheless done for that portion of 
Sir Harry’s career (one, if less adven- 
turous, not less free from danger) all that 
could be done, and has contributed a most 
valuable volume to the history of New Japan. 
One wonders how much more lies hidden in 
the archives of the Foreign Office, and what 
vast untouched material awaits the historian 
of Japan. 

It was in June, 1841, that Harry Parkes, 
then a boy of fourteen, was sent out to 
Macao to join his sisters there. He had 
been left an orphan at a very early age, and 
had been brought up by his uncle, a retired 
naval officer, who lived at Birmingham. 
One sister had married Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
Chinese linguist, who at the time of his 
arrival was secretary to the Chief Super- 
intendent of Trade in China. The other, 
who now survives her distinguished 
brother, had married Mr. Lockhart, the 
founder of the hospitals in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society. The 
boy thus early found a career marked 
out for him. Mr, T. R,. Morrison, secre- 


tary to the plenipotentiary and a brilliant 
Chinese linguist, took the bright lad off 
with him to Hong Kong, and under his 
auspices the entry into official life was 
made. Sir Henry Pottinger, the pleni- 
potentiary, at this time had given orders 
that an expedition should sail up the Yang- 
tsze to Nanking; and the boy, who had 
already won golden opinions, accompanied 
it on board the Queen, and from day to day 
took part in the boat attacks and the capture 
of the enemy’s junks, and with fearless 
courage landed close after the marines and 
soldiers. On board he was employed in 
copying despatches and carrying “ chops.” 
The outcome of the expedition was the 
signing of the Treaty of Nanking on board 
the Cornwallis, and Harry, who had made 
himself agreeable to the envoys, was present 
at the solemn ceremony. From this time 
forward his advance was continuous, and his 
industry in Chinese studies so great that 
at sixteen years of age, impatient for re- 
sponsible work, he was appointed interpreter 
at Amoy. The good fortune which early 
attended Parkes did not forsake him; for 
the consul under whom he served was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Rutherford) Alcock, whose 
discipline and influence were of great ad- 
vantage, for he kept his subordinate steadily 
at the grindstone at the multifarious work 
of the consulate. From Amoy he accom- 
panied Mr. Alcock to Foochow, and after- 
wards as acting interpreter to Shanghai. 
The consul and his interpreter took the lead 
in the development of that settlement by 
the making of roads, the plans for the fore- 
shore, and the creation of a municipal 
council. Gratefully should the foreign 
settlement remember the name of H 
Parkes; and that they are not unmindful, 
the statue to his memory on the Bund is 
now witness. It was at Shanghai, by his 
firmness and tact in dealing with the Taotai 
when the murders of innocent foreigners 
remained unpunished, and by his knowledge 
of Chinese language and Chinese diplomacy, 
that he won the day. His chief thus 
records his appreciation of the young man’s 
services : 
“It is easy to speak well of the exertions of 
an officer in a general way, but it is not easy 
to express the particular opinion you may 
entertain of the way in which these services 
are rendered, and above all of the tact and 
good sense brought to bear on the occasion. 
I beg therefore you will take my simple asser- 
tion that if our communications with the 
Viceroy at Nanking have been effected in a 
manner worthy of our position in China, to 
Mr. Parkes chiefly is due the success attending 
our endeavours on that point.” 
His conduct was acknowledged by Lord 
Palmerston to have been “very able and 
judicious.” At twenty he had made his 
mark both with the authorities at Hong 
Kong and also at the Foreign Office. His 
firmness had been put to the test, and had 
roved triumphant in combatting the double- 
Sealing and obduracy of the Chinese. On 
his first furlough at home he had interviews 
with Lord Palmerston, and made a great im- 
pression on Lord Hammond, then Edmund 
Hammond, of the Foreign Office, who 
afterwards, from 1854 to 1873, embodied 
the traditiona] foreign policy of England. 





|On his return to China he was appointed 


interpreter at Canton, and afterwards full 
consul at Amoy. In 1855 the Plenipoten- 
tiary and Chief Superintendent of Trade at 
Hong Kong was also representative of Her 
Majesty at Siam; but as Siam refused to 
have anything to do with foreigners, the 
office was a sinecure. However, the new 
king, Phra Mongkut, was a man of culture : 
he Sad studied Latin under the French 
Catholic Propaganda, and learned English 
from the American Mission; he read 
scientific books and the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and had corresponded with that some- 
what pedantic economist Sir John Bowring, 
whom he regarded as “the learned man of 
Europe.” Sir John combined the two 
characters of Doctor of the University of 
Groningen and Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive ; and the outcome of the official visit 
was a treaty, the delicate preliminaries and 
pourparlers of which were arranged by his 
secretary, Harry Parkes. To him also the 
treaty was entrusted to take home for ratifi- 
cation, and the delivery of the king’s letters 
and presents. With characteristic impetu- 
osity the consul in due time returned to 
Bangkok with the Queen’s letter and the 
treaty, and also with a wife. In six weeks 
he wooed and married Miss Plumer, who 
proved a true helpmeet to him till her death 
in 1879 ; and even at this lapse of time her 
memory is held in affectionate remembrance 
by those who knew her in China and Japan. 
The young bride became a great favourite 
of the king’s, who sent her before her 
departure a delicious letter in English. 
Affairs of more serious import awaited 
Parkes on his return to Canton. The 
question of free admission to the cities, 
especially to Canton, and the personal inter- 
course between the officials of the two 
countries had never been settled, and had 
been deferred and postponed times without 
number. The seizing of the lorcha Arrow 
by Commissioner Ye —— the matter 
to a crisis, and had the result of upsetting 
a ministry, and perhaps, by the diver- 
sion of the expedition of Lord Elgin at 
the first alarm of the Mutiny, of saving 
of the Indian Empire: The attack upon 
Canton was successful, and Yeh was taken 
prisoner by Parkes with his own hands. 
The treaty of Tientsin, with which Parkes had 
little to do, for he was practically governor 
of Canton, and far removed from the opera- 
tions in the North, gave him great cause 
for despondency, for Lord Elgin had gone 
away to Japan without entering Peking or 
having an audience with the Emperor. How 
just were the grounds of his suspicions the 
drift into war affirmed, and all the work of 
1858 had to be done over again. This time 
Lord Elgin summoned him to his side, and 
he became, in the plenipotentiary’s own 
words, the man of the expedition. The 
landing of the English and French troops, 
the assault and capture of the forts on the 
Peiho, is described graphically in Parkes’ 
letters to his wife. Everywhere he was to 
the front, interpreting, bearing flags of 
truce after the surrender, and securing 
success. After a night in a fort he writes, 
‘(next morning I got across the river, but had 
to walk for three and a half hours before I 
could join General Grant. Our horses, like 





everybody else, had bolted during the evening, 
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and we had to trudge on foot through mud. 
Hardl thy AS cndeweg ce I ner ager $4 
again e@ Vicero no acce’ ce 0 
terms and to take him og forts to make 
delivery to the generals. Employed on this 
service till t eight p.m. Home again, and 
at ten Lord Elgin came in and said that the 
iral was anxious to see if he could not push 
up to Tientsin, and wanted me to go with him. 
a at daylight for this duty, and at seven 
h from iral that he was ready.” 
Such was his work from day to day. 

But more exciting adventures were to 
be encountered. Negotiations had been in 
progress during the advance of the troops 
and Parkes had returned to Tung-chow to 
complete: arrangements for a meeting 
between the allied ambassadors and the 
Imperial commissioners, and the marking out 
the ground for the camp. When hearrived 
there he found it occupied by Chinese troops, 
and fearing a collision between them and 
the allies’ advanced column, he sent Mr. Loch 
off to tell General Grant, and beg him to 
halt his column until he could get some 
explanation. None could be obtained; and 
in riding back with a flag of truce he and 
Mr. Loch were taken prisoners, thrust into a 
cart and driven off to Peking, where they 
were heavily ironed round neck and hands 
and feet, and cast into the common prison. 
After days of dreadful suffering and anxiety, 
during which they were cross-examined, 
the mandarins, believing that Parkes could 
of his own responsibility arrange terms and 
stop hostilities, endeavoured to extract 
pledges from him, but without avail. How 
narrow was their escape from death 
appears from the statement of Hang-ki to 
Parkes afterwards, that fifteen minutes 
after he had despatched Mr. Loch and 
Parkes and three other prisoners outside the 
city, there arrived an order from the Emperor 
that they were to be executed forthwith. 
Again, the consul had the satisfaction of 
personally arranging the terms of the 
surrender of the gate of Peking, and saw 
the embassy installed in the palace of the 
Prince of I, the very man who had plotted 
and carried out his seizure. 

In 1861 he had to superintend the evacua- 
tion of Canton, which had been occupied 
for nearly four years by the allied forces. 
The firm government of the allied com- 
missioners had done much to improve the 
friendly disposition of the governable 
people towards foreigners. At thirty-four 
years of age, but after twenty years’ hard 
service, he received the honour of a K.C.B, 
and it was universally felt that he had 
fairly won the distinction. The last rung 
but one of the ladder was reached when 
in 1865 he was appointed Envoy and 
Minister to Japan. Sir Harry antici- 
— that he might spend four years in 

apan and then take the rest at home he 
80 richly deserved ; but the four years ex- 
panded into eighteen, and during that time 
he saw the rise of New Japan, and in no 
small measure influenced its destiny. The 
ratification of the treaties by the Mikado 
was the first step which led to the abolition 
of the Shogunate, and the resumption of the 
a according to the constitution of 

e mythical emperor Jimmu Jenno. It was 
on the occasion of the reception of the British 
minister by the Mikado at Kioto that one of 
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the numerous attempted assassinations took 
place, which was frustrated by the bravery 
of the Japanese officers and the courage 
of Mr. Freeman Mitford. Fortunately no 
European lives were lost, but the affair was 
a great shock to the court and government. 
During these years, in which Japan passed 
through the throes of domestic embroil- 
ments, Sir Harry held a unique position. 
He watched over her unification, and with 
Sir Thomas Wade, the minister at Peking, 
brought about an amicable settlement of 
the Formosa and Loochoo expedition with 
China; and though he did not live to see 
the revision of the treaties, now, in 1894, 
effected so far as regards Great Britain, he 
laid down the proposition that as Japan 
removes one by one the causes which pro- 
duced extra-territoriality, so should the 
foreign powers withdraw their consular 
jurisdictions. The question was not solved 
until nine years after his death; but what- 
ever success attends the recent treaty must, 
in a great measure, be attributed to the work 
of Sir Harry in 1882. It was only for two 
years that he held the post that was his by 
right, the post of minister at Peking; but 
the prospect did not afford him any delight, 
for the burden was heavier, the respon- 
sibilities greater and the disagreeables of 
life more numerous. Besides, his devotion 
to duty and his unflagginz energy were 
wearing out his physical strength, and the 
end was soon to come. The ——s 
question and the treaty with Korea ha 
deeply engaged him, and political affairs 
caused him anxiety; he was suffering, too, 
from an attack of Peking fever. On the 
day before his death 

‘‘he signed fifty despatches on a little table at 
the foot of his bed,”’ writes Mr. O’Connor, the 
Secretary of Legation, ‘‘ he then went back to 
bed, and, observing the sunlight streaming in, 
I proposed to let down the blinds, whereupon 
he said, ‘Oh, no, leave them so, please. You 
see, I have not bothered about work, and try 
to dismiss it from my mind, but the moment I 
shut my eyes and attempt to sleep the brain 
begins to work with terrific rapidity—all the 
scenes of my life in Japan, all the hair-breadth 
escapes come back with appalling vividness, 
and when I awake again and see the trees and 
the sparrows I return to myself more quickly.’ ”’ 


That night the tired spirit passed away as 
he slept. Forty years of unremitting toil 
and anxiety and of ceaseless devotion to 
his country’s service had done their work. 
None will deny him the first place amongst 
those who have, either as consul or minister, 
represented England in the Far East; and 
to no one is more largely due the confidence 
which England has inspired in her justice 
and humanity. 
8. McCatmonr Hitt, 
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Perlycross. By R. D. Blackmore. (Sampson 
Low.) 
A House in Bloomsbury. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 
A Victim of Good Iwck. By W. E, Norris. 
In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


The Justification of Andrew Lebrun. By Frank 
Barrett. (Heinemann.) 








The Flaming Sword. By Dr. Percival. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
The Wings of Icarus, 
(Heinemann.) 
The Kindness of the Celestial. By Barry Pain. 
(Henry. ) 
Lost ! One Hundred Pounds Reward. By M. 
Young. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 
Fils de Chowan. Par Roger Lambelin. 
(Paris: Plon.) 
Ir is hardly possible to exaggerate the sense 
of “‘ most exceeding peace ” that comes upon 
the reviewer when he opens in these days a 
novel of Mr. Blackmore’s. We know that 
not only will he be able to share the poet’s 
boast— 
‘We asked no social questions, we pumped no 
hidden shame, 
We never talked obstetrics when the Little 
Stranger came ; 
We left the Lord in Heaven, we left the fiends 
in Hell ’— 
u.s.w., but that these immense negative 
merits will be accompanied by positive ones 
hardly less satisfactory. A style racy and 
quaint, without excessive affectation; a 
good old-fashioned scholarship ; a perpetual 
fount of humour; a store of English 
patriotism, sense, and sanity—these are 
some of the good things which Mr. Black- 
more always gives us, but which he seems 
(we do not know whether it is by contrast 
or not) to give us in Perlycross to an extent 
surpassing most of his later gifts. To the 
central incident—the disappearance of the 
coffin of Sir Thomas Waldron, and the con- 
sequent imputations of body-snatching or 
other foul play on the parish doctor, on 
Lady Waldron, and others—it might be 
possible, if it were worth while, to make 
some unimportant demurs. It may seem 
a little odd that such an intelligent as 
well as excellent person as Mr. Penniloe, 
the curate, bound by special ties to the 
Waldron family, and anxious for the 
doctor’s well-being, should not have 
made stricter search to see whether the 
mortal remains of the good Sir Thomas 
had actually disappeared; but no one can 
say that his failure to do so is wholly improb- 
able. A certain complication too, an in- 
and-outness of sub-plots and minor interests, 
which is not uncommon with Mr. Black- 
more, may offend those who like either a 
very simple and straightforward story or 
else one the ravelments of which are un. 
ravelled in a strictly mathematical and 
orderly fashion. But these are mere tech- 
nical objections; the merits of the book 
for reading are as indisputable as ever— 
more so indeed, as we have hinted, than 
those of some of its immediate predecessors. 
The author’s gift, not merely of creating a 
character or two, but of filling a whole 
village and almost a whole district with 
live people, has seldom been better shown. 
Sometimes his personages are oddities and 
almost ‘‘humours”: but they are always 
live oddities, humours that move and 
breathe. And it is a proof of Mr. Black- 
more’s strength that one has some difficulty 
in deciding whether his most elaborate or 
his slightest sketches are the best. For 
instance, the Rev. Philip Penniloo, the 
resident curate of Perlycross (for ’tis sixty 
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years since) is the central figure of most of 
the scenes in the book; and the Rev. John 
Chevithorne, his rector, non-resident, but 
by no means bloated or tyrannical, though 
a little unspiritual, appears at most in one 
or two. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the Rev. Philip or the Rev. John is the 
neater and completer presentation of an 
entire person. And this cardinal faculty 
of vivification—the chiefest and by far the 
rarest faculty of the novelist—is very 
nearly all-pervading. You may not be 
extraordinarily enamoured of any one. 
Christie Fox, the doctor’s sister; Lady 
Waldron herself (whose Spanish-English 
is a real addition to the few and 
difficult successes in such a kind), and 
the “pupil” Pike are perhaps the most 
engaging; but they are all real people. 
And how many of our clever novelists now- 
adays can make real people at any time ; 
how many can make them all the time? 
The story of Perlycross is too complicated 
and the characters too numerous for it to be 
possible to do anything like justice in such 
a notice as this. But what we have said of 
it is equivalent to saying that the intending 
reader need fear no mistake in it, seeing 
that he is in the hands of a master. 


It is almost sufficient to say that 4 Louse 
in Bloomsbury contains one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
studies of elderly Scotch womankind (indeed 
two, mistress and maid), in order to convey 
to the reader that in this book also there 
is something masterly; perhaps it is un- 
necessary to add more than that the book is 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, in order to suggest that it 
is not on the whole a masterpiece. In this 
respect it is but as all its fellows of late, and 
indeed is perhaps better than some of them. 
We do not love to see blocks cut with a 
razor, nor to see the effect on the razor of 
block-cutting. Yet nodoubtif they must be 
cut they are better so cut than with a flint- 
axe ; and it is impossible to refuse admira- 
tion to the razor which so stoutly persists 
in the task of cutting them. 


No ‘‘ back-thoughts ” of this kind disturb 
the pleasure of reading Mr. Norris’s 4 
Victim of Good Luck, That agreeable talent 
of his, which it would be offensive to call 
garrulous, but for which English provides 
no adjective at once properly descriptive 
and properly complimentary, has not often 
been better employed than here. The 
*‘ victim” is simply the heroine of a very 
old and by no means tragical story of the 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere kind, with proper 
variations. Being left heiress to a property 
expected by somebody else (fortunately of the 
opposite sex—how dreadful it would be if 
this were not so!) she is inclined to give 
her inheritance away; and of course (one 
never doubts this for a moment) ends by 
giving herself with it. The intervening 
complications are very pleasant; and the 
chief minor actors, the villain, Veronica’s 
cousin Joe Dimsdale, and her friend, Dolly 
Cradock, a lively young woman, are very 
agreeable, Joe especially. It is a book that 
‘one ends at peace with the author and 
oneself, 

Mr. Frank Barrett is always readable and 


ram interesting ; nor have we had any 
iculty in perusing Zhe Justification of 





Andrew Lebrun, 


But perhaps Mr. Barrett 
has to some extent incurred the old curses 
| pronounced on those who ‘“ mix kinds” and 


make ‘‘ confusion.” His initial and, in a 
way, central incident, the revivification of a 
person who has been entranced for a cen- 
tury, if it is not an attempt at the super- 
natural (for the means are ex hypothesi 
natural merely), strikes a note which can 
only be supported in a peculiar key. The 
rest of the story, even with the second and 
unsuccessful experiment in pickling the 
human body, is of an entirely different 
kind, dealing with the ordinary misconduct 
of a worthless husband, the disappearance 
of his ill-treated wife, and the vengeance of 
her father. We shall not say positively 
that the two could not have been combined, 
but we do not think that they have been 
combined here. And the plan of telling 
the story by a half-outsider, though a 
favourite one just now, has always struck 
us as the most dangerous and doubtful 
of the half-dozen or so of methods open to 
the novelist. Still, these are critic’s objec- 
tions. The book is much less open to 
objections from the point of view of the 
mere reader. 


Mr. Rider Haggard ought to take The 
Flaming Sword as no mean compliment. 
The African romance of adventure with a 
touch of the supernatural may not, indeed, 
be his copyhold; but such close followin 
as that of Dr. Percival is, indeed, a tribute. 
We think, indeed, that ‘ Bumwegum” is 
not so pretty a name as ‘“‘ Umslopogaas”’; 
but that may be a matter of taste. For the 
rest, Zhe F'laming Sword, putting its imita- 
tiveness aside, is an odd mixture of liveli- 
ness and the reverse of liveliness. As the 
sample above given will show, the author 
has relapsed into the mere gibberish names 
which from the Amadis romances to those 
of the end of the last century used to satisfy 
writers and readers : he does not write at all 
well; and as for the discovery at the end of 
the book, it is certain that if the travellers did 
not recognise the Garden of Eden when they 
saw it, and if only one of them even after 
some time hit upon the resemblance, the 
present agitation about religious teaching is 
fully justified. On the whole, however, we 
should suppose the writer to be a very 
prentice hand; he has some fancy, and he 
may do better. There is an excellent fight 
with a mammoth in his book, and an electric 
rod; but how Dr. Percival kept that rod 
charged the present writer knoweth not. 


Miss Alma Tadema’s story is a melancholy 
one, with many ‘‘live” touches here and 
there, but with a certain lack of reality asa 
whole. Emilia Fletcher is a rich and 
rather emancipated young lady who has 
a friend and a lover. The friend is a 
maumariée, to use the pretty French word 
for an ugly thing of no particular time or 
language ; the lover is a conventional poet. 
The rest, who needs to be told so far as the 
mere incidents go! In the telling, however, 
as distinguished from the mere story, Miss 
Alma Tadema shows considerable merits. 
Some things which we do not wholly like were 
probably ‘‘meant dramatic”; and though 
we see too little of the friend, Constance 
Norris, to have the unfortunate fascination 





which she exercises on the lover made clear 
to us, it is not in nature that when a man’s 
betrothed adores another young woman 
and tells him so, he should not adore the 
other young woman when he has an oppor- 
tunity. Emilia is a female prig, like many 
male prigs who are heroes of books now, in 
her advancement,” and her melancholy, 
and her meditations. An early application 
of the slipper and an education in sound 
religion and useful learning would have 
been the making of her; but she is pathetic 
for all that. 


The stories in Mr. Barry Pain’s volume 
are of rather unequal interest: not in- 
dividually—that is unavoidable—but in 
batches. The first three are all devoted 
to Mr. Pain’s favourite subject of school ; 
and, with some of ths drawbacks of their 
kind, are in that kind good. The title 
legend is not quite so good as “ Una at 
Desford”’ (a very happily hit-off study of 
calf love in various forms); but both are 
a trifle better than “ Detected Culprits,” 
which comes between them. The other and 
larger division shows Mr. Pain attempting 
widely different subjects, and not, we 
think, succeeding in them so well. ‘Me 
and Arthur” is an attempt in the grimmer 
but also the more sordid irony which wants 
handling stronger than Mr. Pain has yet 
shown himself able to give; and ‘ The 


&| Redemption of Gerald Rosecourt” is an 


experiment in fantastic tragedy which is 
even farther from his province, while ‘‘ The 
Seven Delights” is too ambitious and over- 
leaps itself into caricature. The best of 
these later stories are ‘‘ Alicia” and the 
‘* Portrait Painters,” in which Mr. Pain 
attempts less and achieves more. 


Miss Young’s novel is so exceedingly 
inoffensive, and at the same time so over- 
poweringly youthful, that it is very difficult 
to say anything about it. The author has 
thrown together most of the usual in- 
gredients of romance—an elopement, a 
robbery, a lost child, a scandal, a fire, 
and so forth—has strung them together in 
artless dialogue, and has written the whole 
in not very bad English. If her book had 
been stronger our review had been longer. 


M. Roger Lambelin has two accidental 
recommendations—the identity of his name 
(or nom de guerre) with that of the most 
‘‘ characterful” of Restif de la Bretonne’s 
numerous loves, and an unusual familiarity 
with Great Britain: indeed, besides the 
title story, his book contains a minor one, 
called ‘‘ Le Bass Rock.” ‘“ Fils de Chouan ” 
itself is devoted to the history of a fatal 
marriage between a preux chevalier of 
antique type, though modern years, and a 
merely fashionable girl. The adventure is 
common enough, and the pity of it perhaps 
requires rather more idiosyncracy as well 
as tragedy of touch than M. Lambelin has 
imparted ; but still it has attractions. 

Grorce SarnTsBuRY. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


“THE Exposiror’s Brsie.’”’— The Second 
Book of Kings. By F. W. Farrar. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). The Second Book of Kings, 
starting with the work of Elisha, includes the 
—— activity of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
finally Jeremiah, and is, of course, crammed 
with exciting incident from end to end. Dr. 
Farrar has done full justice to his subject, and 
ably concluded his first volume on the First 
Book of Kings. There is no commentator who 
joins so many virtues as Dr. Farrar. In the 
volume before us the treatment of the Prophets 
shows an intense appreciation of the spiritual 
ene of their work, an appreciation which 
would usually stamp its possessor as a master 
in the province of religious and ethical thzory ; 
and yet when we turn to the Archdeacon’s 
treatment of such dramatic incidents as Jehu’s 
revolt, we feel at once that his special strength 
is in his popular sympathies, his vigour, his 
movement, his delight in everything human. 
We have said nothing as yet of the research 
and learning displayed in the exposition. If 
Dr. Farrar were a dull writer his reputation 
for learning would be enormous. As it is, he is 
the only thoroughly popular divine whose 
opinion as a scholar must be reckoned with, and 
whose work is consistently and continually 
first hand. Dr. Farrar apologises in his 
epilogue for ‘‘ what some may regard as the 
too favourable attitude to what is called 
the Higher Criticism adopted in this book,” 
but this attitude gives the book a special value. 
Even more unreservedly than in his first 
volume Dr. Farrar is disposed to accept the 
main conclusions of the Higher Criticism, and 
to state them in clear and popular style. As is 
usual'with Dr. Farrar, his workmanship is very 
even. He is never careless, never tired, never 
ignorant ; but he rarely rises to the highest ex- 
cellence of style or scholarship. There is not, 
however, any sign of flagging energy in this 
book. It is, on the contrary, more finished, 
more distinguished in style than the previous 
volume. 


“THE Expositor’s BiIBLE.”—The Books of 
Chronicles. By W. H. Bennett. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Mr. Bennett proves in this volume 
that what an expositor who has to deal with 
the least inspired, and therefore dullest, books 
of the Old Testament needs chiefly is candour 
to make his exposition interesting as well as 
valuable. In his first chapter Mr. Bennett 
turns to English fiction for ‘‘a rough illustra- 
tion of the position and history of our Chroni- 
cler,” and finds that ‘‘the name which at once 
suggests itself is that of Mr. Harding, the 
precentor in Barchester Towers.” A great 
many pages of criticism are condensed in this 
admirable suggestion, and the accurate judg- 
ment which makes it is obvious throughout 
the volume in the selection and treatment of 
the — specially dealt with. Mr. Bennett 
carefully avoids matters which are more 
pro rly treated of in the exposition of other 

s of the Old Testament—such as 1 and 2 
Samuel, Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah; and by this 
self-denying ordinance contrives to give to his 
Own commentary unexpected freshness and 
ap cna One of his objects has been to 
“show the fresh force and clearness with 
which modern methods of Biblical study have 
emphasised the spiritual teaching of Chron- 
icles.” After four chapters of introduction 
upon the date, authorship, and historical 
charac acter of Chronicles, the exposition is 
divided into three books entitled, Genealogies, 
Messianic and other Types, and the Interpre- 
tation of History. Of these it is Genealogies 
which attracts the reader most, perhaps because 
he is astonished to find how interesting scholar- 
hip and research have made an apparently 
ary subject. The chapters on ‘ Names,” 





‘* Statistics,” and ‘“‘ Family Traditions” are 
models of popular exposition of the results of 
study. They are more than explanatory: they 
initiate the careful reader into the method of 
his master and fire him with some of his 
master’s enthusiasm. The third book deals 
with the Chronicler’s accounts of David and 
Solomon. Having premised that the Chronicler’s 
position can be realised by supposing a monk 
in a Norman monastery undertaking to rewrite 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History—he would work 
‘‘under similar but less serious disadvantages ” 
—Mr. Bennett is able to pursue an inquiry full 
of suggestiveness into the mind of the Chron- 
icler as it is revealed by his omissions, his 
mistakes, and his misunderstandings. Book 
IV. continues the same subject. Such matters 
as the importance of ritual, the doctrine of 
non-resistance, and the religious value of music, 
naturally present themselves for treatment, and 
bring Mr. Bennett’s exposition fully into touch 
with modern times and modern problems. Mr. 
Bennett’s style is not so remarkable as his 
matter and his method, but it in no way falls 
below the general level of good workmanship 
which distinguishes his book. 


‘* PRESENT Day PrRIMERS.”—Early Church 
History. By J. Vernon Bartlett. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Sketches of history which 
condense four centuries into 160 pages are as a 
rule useful only to students who are cramming 
for an examination, and are too lazy to make 
their own abstracts. This is because the 
writers of Primers do not often realise what 
their task is. They forget that they are to 
pick out and make evident to the ordinary 
reader the plain canvas upon which the 
elaborate pictures and ornaments of the larger 
histories are wrought. Their work must be 
logically related to the larger books: their 
analysis must detect the reasons why their 
period developed as it did, and ought to make 
the student’s effort to recall his period, when 
he has mastered his primer, an effort of thought 
rather than of memory. And, secondly, every 
word of the Primer must be weighted with 
meaning; the words of it must continu- 
ally condense paragraphs, and the paragraphs 
chapters. If this is done with literary skill as 
well as intellectual ability, the Primer is to the 
wise student almost as good as a living master. 
Mr. Bartlett’s sketch of the Church History of 
the first four centuries fulfils admirably our 
first condition. It shows a grasp on the part 
of its author of his whole period in all its 
bearings. He detects the logic of events with 
unusual insight and ability. The book for this 
reason is full of interest and suggestion to the 
thoughtful reader. His views will not always 
please either Anglicans or Presbyterians, but 
are not less likely to be true on that account. 
As regards the second excellence which should 
distinguish a Primer—pregnancy of phrase and 
aptness of expression—Mr. Bartlett’s sketch is 
not so noticeable. Perhaps the two virtues of 
thoughtful analysis and perfection of phrase, 
cannot be easily harmonised. Of the two the 
first is the rarer and the more valuable. 


“PRESENT Day Priwers.”—The Printed 
English Bible, 1525-1885. By Richard Lovett. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Mr. Lovett has a 
more manageable subject for his Primer than 
the Church History of the first four centuries. 
He has room for a certain amount of detail ; and 
since he is mainly concerned with matters of 
fact, accuracy and carefulness are the qualities 
which are demanded from him. These he 
exhibits ina high degree. His account of the 
growth of the English translation is a scholarly 
piece of work, carefully put together. Mr. 
Lovett works at first hand, and includes in his 
summa: 
his predecessors. 








a critical estimate of the labour of | 
He complains at the end| German ballad 
| that he has been able to sketch only the merest | of two longer pieces: ‘On a Balcony” and 


outline. This is the view of the enthusiast, 
and is only true of the latter half of his work. 
His account of Tindale and the earliér trans- 
lators is full and sufficient, but the end of the 
volume is meagre. The Revised Version 
especially demands more elaborate treatment, 
a what Mr. Lovett has found room for 
is excellently chosen. : 


The Psalms at work. By Charles L. Marson. 
(Elliot Stock.) This consists of an edition of 
the English Church Psalter, ‘‘with a few 
short notes on the use of the Psalms.” The 
objeet of the notes is to help the reader to 
understand ‘‘how enormously this one little 
book of —— has affected the life of man- 
kind.” The notes, therefore, are not in the 
ordinary sense devotional : they do not attempt 
the hopeless and useless task of giving greater 
point or depth to the most piercing and pro- 
found expression of the religious spirit which 
literature contains. Their object is to collect 
together from all and every source instances 
where particular Psalms have been found a 
source of consclation and strength. Mr. 
Marson has collected an astonishing number of 
such instances out of the history of nations and 
the biographies of individuals, and he is suc- 
cessful in avoiding a mere list by the vivacity 
and grace of his style. The book is well 
printed, with an ample margin which invites 
the reader to increase his author’s wealth 
of historical illustration. Mr. Marson’s com- 
ment is frequently marked by a spiritual in- 
sight, which we value all the more because it is 
severely restrained and subordinated to the 
mere illustration of the text itself. No one 
who cares for the Psalms can fail to be both 
surprised and delighted by the thorough way 
in which Mr. Marson has worked out an 
original and interesting scheme. 

The Divine Liturgies of our Fathers among the 
Saints John Chrysostom and Basil the Great, 
with that of the Presanctified, preceded by the 
Hesperinos and the Orthros. Edited, with the 
Greek text, by J. N. W. B. Robertson. (David 
Nutt.) In 1886 Mr. Robertson published, for 
the use of the Greek congregations in London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, the Greek text of 
the Liturgies of St. Chrysostom and &t. Basil, 
with an English translation. The present 
volume is a revised edition, greatly enlarged. 
Beside the additions indicated on the title-page, 
we have now given us the Apolytikia of the 
feasts of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, and 
those of the Resurrection, with their Theotokia, 
together with many Kontakia and Eisodika, 
Dismissals, and occasional prayers and bene- 
dictions. The volume has increased in size to 
more than twice the number of pages in the 
first edition. The printing, with rubrics in red, 
is very neatly executed at the press of Drugulin, 
of Leipzig. The Greek and English texts face 
one another; and the volume will prove very 
convenient for any person desirous of gaining 
a correct notion of the more important services 
of the devotional system of the Greek Church. 








TWO FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


Ausgewihite Gedichte von Robert Browning. 
Uebersetzt von Edmund Ruete (Bremen: 
Heinsius), Herr Ruete, who has already pub- 
lished a German translation of Burns, attracts 
our sympathies at once by the excellent selec- 
tion he has made from the shorter poems of 
Browning. We could hardly attempt to improve 
upon it except (perhaps) by the addition of 
‘‘ Waring,” ‘Hervé Riel,” and “The Pied 
Piper.” Otherwise, we find here all the most 
characteristic things—including even the 
Cavalier Songs, which go admirably into 
measure—with the addition 
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the Ottima section of ‘‘ Pippa passes.” So far 
as we are competent to Pa the translation is 
both accurate and spirited. As a sample, take 
the very first page :— 
‘¢ HEIMATGEDANKEN AUF DER Sze. 
Kéniglich schwand hin im Westen, koniglich 
Kap Sankt Vincent ; ; 
Scheidend gliiht’ in Purpurglorie noch die Sonn 


am Firmament ; 

Bliulich ragt’ aus feuerfarbner Flut Trafalgar 
stolz hervor ; 

Gross und grau in Nebelferne stieg Gibraltars 
Fels empor: 

Wie nur dien’ ich dir, mein England? Hier auch 
war dein Ruhm mir nah ! 

Herz und Hand zu Gott erhebe, wer dies schaut, 
was ich heut sah, ; " 
Wiahrend Jupiter dort ausstei csthgweigend iber 

Afrika.” 


WE have also received a copy of Le Ultime Poesi 
di Alfredo Tennyson (Milan: Cogliati), translated 
into Italian verse by Paolo Bellezza, who dates 
from London. We quote his version of “ Silent 
Voices ” :— 

‘* VOC FUNERBE, 


** Quando nell’ ora tacita ed oscura 
Vengono i sogni ad aleggiarmi intorno, 
Voci fioche di voi che foste un giorno, 
Non chiamatemi a un sol che non é pii 
Alla deserta e livida pianura 
Non mi chiamate, 0 voci, ma lassi, 
Per la stellata via che in alto brilla, 
Alle regioni scintillanti d’or, 
All’ ampio ciel che sovra me sfavilla . . . 
Deh, chiamatemi in alto, in alto ognor !”” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp EpMoNnD FITzMAURICE, who published 
some years ago the Correspondence of the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne, has now nearly 
ready for issue the biography of a more remote 
ancestor, Sir William Petty, one of the founders 
of the Royal Society, now best remembered for 
his survey of Ireland in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The book, which—like 
the former one—is largely based upon docu- 
ments still in the possession of the family, will 
be published by Mr. John Murray. 


Messrs. MAcmItuaAns & Co. announce for 
early publication Mr. Lowell in England: a 
Series of Familiar Letters, edited, with intro- 
duction, by Mr. George W. Smalley. 


THE “Chapters from Some Unwritten 
Memoirs,” which Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) 
has been contributing to Macmillan’s Magazine, 
will shortly be published in volume form. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLAcK have for some time 
been making arrangements for the production 
of a new “Survey of London.” The editor 
and the principal writer of the work is Mr. 
Walter Besant, who has made a study of 
London, not only in books but in exploration 
of the streets, the occupation of his leisure 
hours for more than twenty-five years. The 
work will not be a reproduction brought up to 
date of Stowe and Rerype, but an entirely new 
work on a different plan. It will, however, 
include a Perambulation, such as is found in 
the former work, but of the whole “ County ” 
instead of the City alone. This Perambulation 
will take account of every important building, 
institution, and company ; every church, chapel, 
college, school, hospital, orphanage, almshouse, 
museum, library, &c., in the whole of Greater 
London. It will include things past as well as 
thi present; it will contain a history of 
London—its liberties, charters, trade, political 
power, religion, manners, and customs; and it 
will present a picture of the great city as it is 
from every point of view. It is at present 
designed to complete the work in eight quarto 
volumes ; and the first will, if possible, be pub- 


volumes. It is needless to add that the work 
will be fully illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish immediately A Short Account of Sir 
Philip Sidney, by Anna M. Stoddart, with a 
new portrait and other illustrations by Mar- 
garet L. Huggins. 

THE new volume of the ‘‘ Camden Library,” 
which Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 

ublication, will be Harly London Theatres, by 
Mr. T. F. Ordish. It treats mainly of the 
early Garden Theatres in Southwark, furnishing 
some fresh information on this interesting sub- 
ject. It will be fully illustrated with maps 
and plans. 

Mr. QuarircH will be the publisher of a 
collection of Georgian stories, under the title of 
The Book of Wisdom and Lies, which have been 
translated by Mr. Oliver Wardrop from the 
original of Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani. The book 
is being printed at the Kelmscott Press, in an 
edition limited to 250 copies. 

Lapy Liypsay’s tbird volume of poems will 
be published in a few days by Messrs. Ke 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. The title chosen 
is The King’s Last Vigil. Lady Lindsay’s 
Lyrics, published four years ago, found much 
favour, and her little book for children 
entitled, A String of Beads, which Messrs. 
Black issued in 1892, also proved a great 
success. 

Mrs. L. T. MEADE’s new novel, Jn an Iron 
Grip, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. The story deals principally 
with life behind the scenes of a theatrical com- 
pany, and also introduces some vivid pictures 
of what goes on in a convict prison for women. 

Messrs. Diasy, Lona & Co. have in the 

ress the following novels :—A Life for a Love, 
f L. T. Meade; The Beautiful Soul, by 
Florence M: t; and Some Men are Such 
Gentlemen, te Asabelia Kenealy. 
Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
will publish next week a new volume of lectures 
by Dr. Alexander Whyte, entitled, Samuel 
Rutherford, and some of his Correspondents, and 
also a reprint of Dr. Andrew Bonar’s edition of 
The Letters of Samuel Rutherford. 


Mr. Exxiot Stock announces, for immediate 
publication, Talks with Bunyan, being dis- 
courses on the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by the 
Rev. Douglas Thompson, with a preface by the 
Rev. Archibald G. Brown. 


Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS & Co., of Hull, 
are about to publish three additions to 
Burns literature, by Mr. John D. Ross, 
entitled Bonnie Jean, Clarinda, and Tam OQ’ 
Shanter. The first consists of wreaths of 
ee and prose in honour of the wife of 
bert Burns; the second contains papers 
concerning his renowned correspondent; and 
the third will deal with Tam O’ Shanter and 
his memorable ride, including essays on 
Alloway Kirk, Souter Johnny, Captain Grose, 
&c. Each of the volumes will be illustrated. 


THE Clarendon Press wili publish early in 
November editions of Scott’s poetical works, in 
crown octavo and in miniature, edited by Mr. 
J. Logie Robertson. 

Messrs. Hurcntmnson & Co. have sent to 
press second editions of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
One Fair Daughter, ‘‘ Iota’s” Children of Cir- 
cumstance, and’ “‘ Alien’s” A Daughter of the 
King, of each of which the first large editions 
were exhausted immediately after publication. 


THE first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 





lished in the autumn of 1895, to be followed at 





short and regular intervals by successive | Richardson will lecture on ‘‘Muscle and 


Athletic Skill.” Lectures will be subsequently 
iven by Mr. Arthur Quekett, Prince pot- 
Ein, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Clinton T. Dent, 
Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, and Mr. R. W. 
Frazer. 

A REPRINT of Pierre de Marca’s Histoire du 
Béarn, in two volumes folio, has been commenced 
at Pau. Vol. I. has — ¢ peared. The 
Abbé V. Dubarat has pre an excellent 
*‘ notice biographique, avec re justifi- 
catives,” of three hundred and five es. 
Besides its local interest, the Archbishop’s life 
is of Le ge 7 for the history of Gallicanism. 
The body of the work is a reprint of the original 
edition without note or comment. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. CRocKET?’s new story, the ‘‘Men of the 
Moss-Hags,” will begin in Good Words for 
January and run throughout the year. It is 
concerned with that most interesting period 
of Scottish history called ‘“‘ The Killing Time,” 
and is based upon manuscript and traditional 
materials collected by himself. The story deals 
with the adventures of the young William 
Gordon of Earlstoun. He rides at Cameron’s 
back at the last charge at Aird’s Moss; he 
holds up the Banner of Blue at the Sanquhar 
Declaration; he lies in hiding among the wild 
hills, and being wounded is succoured by his 
sweetheart. Much of the book is dominated 
by the personality of a Covenanter, the 
father of the heroine, the tragedy of whose 
death makes a lurid scene. Graham of Claver- 
house, Grier of Lag, Johnstone of Westerhall, 
are the leading characters among the persecu- 
tors; but a Galloway laird, who stays at home 
and tries to do the best for both parties, is also 
introduced. The story will be illustrated by 
Mr, Charles E. Brock. 


THE new volume of Good Words for 1894 
will also contain a novel by Mr. Clark Russell, 
entitled, ‘‘A Heart of Oak”; and a series of 
twelve Biblical Studies by the Rev. Dr. James 
Stalker. 

Lorp WOoLSELEY, who recently visited the 
Crimea in Sir John Pender’s yacht, will con- 
tribute to the November number of the United 
Service Magazine, a paper of personal remi- 
niscences of the Crimean War, when he was 
employed during the great siege as acting 
engineer officer. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Geoffry Hornby has also written for the 
same number a study of the battle of the Yalu. 


THE new volume of Atalanta will contain 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new novel, ‘‘ Mount 
Arafa” ; and a series of illustrated papers on 
authors’ counties. For example, the Rev. 8S. 
Baring Gould will describe the Devonshire of 
Mr. Blackmore; Dr. A. H. Japp, the York- 
shire of Charlotte Bronté ; and Mr. J. Ashcroft 
Noble, the Cumberland and Isle of Man of 
Mr. Hall Caine. 


Tue November number of the Pall Mail 
Magazine will contain a French poem by M. 
Paul Verlaine, entitled ‘‘ Conquistador,’”’ which 
was written during his visit to London last 
year; and an historical article on Christ’s 
Hospital, illustrated from old prints. 

THE new volume of the Boy’s Own Paper 
(with which Boys is now incorporated) com- 
mences with the November number. The 
announcements include no less than four illus- 
trated serials: ‘‘ Amid Siberian Forests,” a 
story of the Russian conquest of Asia, by 
David Ker; ‘‘In the Land of the Lion and 
Ostrich,” a story of present day life and adven- 
ture in Africa, by Dr. Gordon Stables; ‘‘ The 
Wallaby Man,” by the Rev. A. N. Malan; and 
‘“‘Hard Up,” a boy’s story of Exmoor, by 





October 21, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Sir Benjamin W. | 


Ascott R, Hope. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tur new Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has 
lost no time in performing one of those duties 
which are left solely to his personal discretion, 
and in which the whole public feel an interest. 
He has nominated Mr. Holman Hunt to be 
Romanes Lecturer for 1895. We believe that 
the lecture is not usually delivered before the 
summer term. 


Sir THomas ADAm’s chair of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, which has been vacant since the death 
of Prof. Robertson Smith, has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. Charles Rieu, late 
keeper of Oriental MSS. at the British Museum, 
who may be called the doyen of Semitic scholars 
in this country. 

Dr. WILLIAM PETERSON, of University 
College, Dundee. has been appointed to the 
Principalship of M’Gill University, Montreal, 
which is vacant by the resignation of Sir 
William Dawson. 


Pror. SAYCE, who delivered a public lecture 
at Oxford on Tuesday of this week upon ‘‘ The 
Second Assyrian Empire,” has since left to 
spend the winter in Egypt, where Dr. Boyd, 

e late vice-chancellor, will join him at 
Christmas-time on a voyage up the Nile. 


A STATUTE will be promulgated at Oxford 
next week, which makes a not inconsiderable 
change in the examination for Responsions. 
As an alternative for the set books, it proposes 
to allow unseen translations in Greek and 
Latin. 

THE Rev. F. J. Chavasse, of Corpus, has 
been appointed to act as deputy for the Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Oxford during 
‘the present t rm. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE, as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, announces the following subject for 
a public lecture next month: ‘‘ Certain Recent 
English Poets, Deceased, who have failed to 
obtain due Honour.” 


ProF. ROBINSON ELLIs is lecturing at Oxford 
this term on ‘‘ The Silvae of Statius.” 


Mr. YULE OLDHAM, university lecturer in 
geography at Cambridge, will deliver a public 
ecture next Wednesday, on ‘‘ A New Discovery 
of America,” upon which subject—it will be 
remembered—he read a paper at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. During 
the present term Mr. Oldham proposes to give 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ The History of Geo- 
graphical Discovery.” 


On Tuesday next, Mr. W. G. Markheim will 
give a public lecture at the Taylorian Institu- 
tion, at Oxford, on ‘‘ Molitre considered as an 
Author of Tragedy,” with special reference to 
Don Juan, Act. v. 


THE session at Manchester College, Oxford, 
was.opened on Tuesday with an aioe by the 
Rev. W. E. Addis, on ‘‘ Theological Study as 
a Preparation for the Ministry.” 


THE current number of the Oaford Magazine 
contains a notice of Walter Pater, by F. W. B., 
extracted from a sermon preached in the chapel 
of Brasenose College. To those who knew 
Pater only from his reputation, or even from 
his books, this estimate of him ‘‘as an affec- 
tionate friend, a loyal and interested college 
teacher, a devout Christian,” will be specially 
interesting. 

A WEEK or two ago, we went too far in 
stating that it had already been decided to 
hand over the old buildings of the Ashmolean 
for the use of the Bodleian Library. We are 
informed that a detailed scheme to this effect 


is still under consideration by the Hebdomadal 
uncu, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE POET'S MEED. 


‘* Wuo fainteth here in the mart, forlorn, 
While men stand chaffering by ? 

Go ask his trade.’’ ‘‘ A poet born, 
With a song in his flashing eye.’’ 

** What. hath he to sell—coal, cotton, or corn?” 
‘* Fair thoughts.’’ ‘‘ Then let him die.” 


GRANT ALLEN, 








OBITUARY. 


PROF, NICHOL. 


THovuGH Prof. Nichol had only reached the age 
of sixty-one, and had in his prime been a man 
of exceptional vigour, his death was not unex- 
pected. For some time past he had suffered 
from a severe illness, which incapacitated him 
from work; and the loss of his wife last year 
was a severe blow to him. He died on October 
11, at Campden Hill, Kensington, where he 
had settled after leaving Glasgow. 

John Nichol was born in 1833 at Montrose, 
Forfarshire, being the only son of John Pringle 
Nichol, professor of astronomy at Glasgow, 
whose name will survive in literature as having 
suggested to De Quincey his prose dream of the 
Nebula in Orion. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded, at a somewhat late age, to Balliol 
College, Oxford. It was there that he formed a 
lifelong friendship with a contemporary under- 
graduate, Mr. A. C. Swinburne. He was placed 
in the first-class of the final classical school 
in 1859, when Balliol gained five firsts out 
often. Among the others were the late Prof. 
Green, the present headmaster of Eton, and 
G. R. Luke, whose brilliant promise was frus- 
trated by an early death. Nichol quickly 
established his reputation as a most suc- 
cessful coach in philosophy, and he con- 
tinued to take Oxford pupils long after 
he had removed to Scotland. In 1861 
he was appointed by the Crown to the 
chair of English literature at Glasgow, which 
he occupied with much distinction for twenty- 
eight years. His personal influence on his 

upils was very great, not only by reason of 
his wide learning and teaching power, but also 
because of the enthusiasm for work with which 
he inspired them. The present writer will 
always remember with gratitude that he derived 
his first knowledge of English literature as a 
whole from a course of lectures which Prof. 
Nichol delivered (circa 1868) in the hall of New 
College, Oxford, on the invitation of Jowett. 

Prof. Nichol was also a voluminous writer, 
though it was one of the disappointments of 
his life that he never received due recognition 
as an author. As early as 1854, while still a 
student at Glasgow, he printed a little volume 
of verse, entitled Leaves. In 1860, the year 
after he graduated at Oxford, he brought out a 
collection of essays, Fragments of Criticism. 
His most ambitious work was the historical 
drama of Hannibal (1872), which has received 
the highest praise from the best judges. To 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series he con- 
tributed Byron (1880) and Carlyle (1892), the 
latter being the final work of his own life, and 
also (we believe) the concluding volume of the 
series. His ‘‘ Historical Review of American 
Literature,” reprinted from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1882), failed to win approval in 
America. Finally, we must not forget to 
mention the pious care with which he edited 
the remains, both prose and poetry, of Sydney 
Dobell. 

In his early days, Nichol was an ardent 
Radical, being conspicuous in advocating the 
cause of the North during the American Civil 
War. Some reminiscences of that time may be 
found in an article on ‘‘ Kossuth in England,” 





which he contributed this year to Macmillan’s 
Magazine. One of his latest appearances in 
public was on the occasion of the Shelley 
centenary at Horsham, when his vigorous plain 
8 ing was in marked contrast to some of 
the other addresses. Yet more recentiy—in 
February of the present year—he delivered an 
admirable lecture before the Royal Institution 
on ‘‘ Bacon’s Key to Nature,” which sum- 
marises his own views on the philosophy of 
logic. He leaves behind him a e—ahe has 
already preluded in literature with a book 
on Victor Hugo—and two daughters. 
J. 8. C. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
George Bullen, C.3B., for more than fifty years 
connected with the British Museum, from 1875 
to 1890 as keeper of the department of printed 
books. He died in Kensington, on October 10, 
having almost completed the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. Apart from his work in the 
Museum, he was the compiler of the catalogue 
of the Caxtons exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1877, 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the October number of tne Antiquary 
M. Roach le Schonix gives an account of the 
museums at Farnham and King John’s House, 
Tollard Royal. We are the more pleased with 
it, as we happen to know that there are not 
a few zealous antiquaries to whom these im- 
portant collections are unknown. We call 
them important for two reasons: first, because 
they contain objects of great value; and, 
secondly, because the system of arrangement 
and care bestowed leaves hardly anything to 
be desired. General Pitt Rivers is not only an 
enthusiastic worker in the field of early history, 
but he knows (what so very few of us do) how 
to arrange his collections so as to be an object- 
lesson to all inquiring minds. Mr. Bell’s paper 
on ‘‘The Palaeolithic Remains at Wolvercote, 
near Oxford,” is worthy of attention. The 
discoveries made there are by no means of 
first-class importance, but they help as links 
in a chain to bind together the information we 
are gathering from so many widely separated 

luces. Miss Mabel Peacock’s ‘‘ Notes on the 

olk-lore of Bells” are very interesting. She 
has brought together many scattered notices. 
The old bells which remain are perhaps the 
only relics that have come down to us from 
mediaeval times just in the same condition as 
they left the hands of their maker; yet the 
wantonness of those who are their custodians 
is lessening their number yearly. Miss Peacock 
does not profess her short paper to be in any 
sense an exhaustive catalogue of the picturesque 
dreams of our forefathers regarding bells. It 
will, we trust, some day or other form the 
nucleus of a volume. Itis worth noticing that, 
when Bishop Grostéste died, bells are said to 
have rung of their own accord to welcome him 
to Paradise. Itis also related of Peter Morrone, 
who was so unwisely elected as Pope under 
the title of Celestine V., that, in his hermit 
days, a bell in the heavens was wont to summon 
him to his devotions. 








SLAVICA, 


Sbornik za narodni wmotvorenia, nauka i knizh- 
nina. Kniga X. ‘‘ Miscellany of Popular 
Traditions, Art, and Literature. Vol. X.” This 
work has just been issued at Sofia, under the 
auspices of the Bulgarian Minister of Public 
Education. Itis full of interesting and valuable 
matter. We may especially attention to 


Prof. Dragomanov’s article on the legends of 
the dualistic creation of the world, which he 
thinks may have come into Bulgaria through 
the Armenian Paulicians, 


In this learned 
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article the legends are illustrated by parallels 
among many other peoples. Dr. Bobchev 
writes on the characteristics of Bulgarian 

opular epic poetry. Somewhat similar is Dr. 

atov’s treatise on the traditional literature of 
the country. Mr. K. Shapkarev, who has done 
so much good work by his edition of the 
Bulgarian ballads, here gives us a paper on 
folk-medicine in Macedonia. Of singular 
interest are the extracts from the ey 
of the Polish writer, Czajkowski, who died in 
1886. Czajkowski became a renowned Turkish 
general under the name of Sadyk Pasha; but 
although in the service of the Turks, he has 
left some scathing remarks on the brutalities 















which he witnessed inflicted by them 
upon the Bulgarians. It is a pity that 
these memoirs are not translated into 






some Western language, to help to dispel 
some of the pleasing myths we hear. The 
extracts are communicated by Mme. Sucho- 
dolska, his daughter. The ‘‘ Travels in the 
Valleys of the Struma, Mesta, and Bregalnitsa”’ 
are important, as showing us the present con- 
dition of Macedonia. Besides other articles 
which cannot be enumerated here, we have 
valuable collections of songs and legendary 
ballads, which are still being gathered 
throughout the country; tales, travels, &c,, 
and collections of words for a new Bul- 
garian dictionary. Let us hope that this 
much-desired work will make its a rance 
before long. There has been some tal of one 
by Slaveikov; but as yet there are no signs of 
it, and that of Bogorov, the only one of any 
significance in the field, is sadly deficient. 
W. R. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STOWE MISSAL AND ST. PATRICK. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds: Sept. 24, 1894. 

1, After a lapse of thirteen years I have again 
handled and examined the Stowe Missal, this 
time at leisure, in the rooms of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin. 

In my edition of it (Oxford, 1881) I assigned 
the earlier handwriting therein to the ninth 
century. Since then it has been edited in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. xxx., part i pp. 145, 146) by Dr. 
MacCarthy, who claims a far earlier date for 
it, supporting Dr. Todd’s views, attributing the 
earlier handwriting to the seventh century, and 
assigning the later handwriting, that of Moel 
Caich, to circa 750. 

The following is a complete list of the com- 
pendia scribendi used in the older handwriting 
of the Stowe MS., which I have now been able 
to compile for the first time. I omit the well- 
known ancient abbreviations for per, pro, m, 
um, christus, deus, dominus, thesus, omnipotens, 
sanctus, spiritus, and also abbreviations used 
only in titles, refrains, or the concluding 
formulae of prayers, where a whole sentence is 
often indicated by a single word : * 


apos = _ apostoli or apostolorum 
b = bene 

9 ’ = con 
confes = confessorum 
c = cum 

g = ergo 

ee = esse 

H = enim 

> = est 

) = ejus 

h = hoc 

he = hunc 

h’ = autem 

h = haec 

ig = igitur 

1 = uel 

mart = martyrum 
ne - nunc 

nr = noster 
cusnipo | omnipotens 
ompo } 

q = qui 

4 = quam 

“p = quod 

qm =  quoniam 
qsu = quaesumus 
8 = secundum 
S = sicut 

3 = sed 

sr = super 

t = tibi 

te = tunc 

uirg = uirginum 
uirt = ulrtutum 
or: or3 = ue or us, 


* These abbreviations are not facsimiles, but the 
best representations of them that can be made in 








Even the words of eucharistic institution— 
‘* Hoc est enim corpus meum”’—are written in 
this abbreviated fashion : h: + H corp : mm. 

Now I venture to assert, from personal know- 
ledge, that it is impossible that such a list of 
contractions, &c., could be found in a sixth- or 
seventh-century Irish MS. Bishop Reeves has 
described an Irish MS. that certainly dates 
from the eighth century; and having myself 
studied more than one Irish MS., assigned 
with certainty or probability to the ninth cen- 
tury, I add that it is not without hesitation 
that one can assign a MS. so full of abbrevia- 
tions even to the ninth century. To the ninth 
century, however, the older text of the Stowe 
Missal may belong, and Moel Caich’s handi- 
work must be placed about a century Jater. 

The dates printed on p. 2 of my edition of 
the a Missal (London, 1879) must be 
cancelled. They rested on a very slight 
acquaintance with the MS., and on an undue 
deference for the opinion of Dr. Todd. 

With regard to textual accuracy, in the 
“Ordo Missae,” in addition to the points 
where Dr. MacCarthy has corrected me, the 
following should be noted where he has followed 
instead of correcting me: 

P, 238. MacCarthy, p. 193, ‘‘ sancte Brendini 
ora pro nobis” is repeated, the first invocation 
being probably of the Abbot of Clonfert (od. 
577), and the second of the Abbot of Birr 
(ob. 573). 

P, 244, 1. 18, MacCarthy, p. 225. For ‘“‘hoc” 
read ‘‘autem,”’ though the scribe has employed 
an ambiguous form of abbreviation. 

In the “‘Ordo Baptismi,” apart from un- 
important misreadings, which I hope to correct 
some day in a second edition, but which are 
no: of sufficient importance to tabulate in your 
columns : 

P, 217, 1. 15. Omit the second ‘‘ accepto.” 

P, 218, 1. 18, for ‘‘ utrius ” read “ alterius.” 

It is unnecessary to remind readers of this 
letter that the date of a MS. has no reference, 
at least backwards, to the date of the composi- 
tion of its contents. Some parts of the Stowe 
Missal are very ancient, some are medieval. It 
is not easy entirely to disentangle the two. 

2. In recently turning over the Trinity Col- 
lege copy of the Irish MS. Liber Hymnorum, 
I came across the following hymn in honour 
of St. Patrick, which has not, to my knowledge, 
been published before, and which escaped even 
Mr itley Stokes’s keen eye when collecting 
every scrap of information about St. Patrick 
for vol. ii. of his edition of the Tripartite Li/e 
(London, 1887). It records simply that St. 
Patrick’s native country was Britain, and that 
God sent him to Ireland, where he was 
eminently successful in converting the Irish to 
Christianity. Contractions have been expanded, 
and punctuation has been modernised. In the 
MS. it is written in long lines of sixteen 
syllables each : 


[Fol. 32v.] Incipit ymnus sancti patricii. 


** Ecce fulget clarissima 
patricii sollempnitas 
in qua, carne deposita 
felix transcendit sidera, 
Qui mox a pueritia 
diuina plenus gratia 
uitam cepit diligere 
dignitatis angelice. 
Hic felici prosapia 
natus est britannia, 
perceptoque babtismate 
studet ad alta tendere. 
Sed futurorum prescius 
clemens et rector dominus 
hunc direxit apostolum 
hibernie ad populum. 
Erat namque hec insola 
bonis terrae fructifera 
sed cultore idolatra 
mergebatur ad infima. 
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Ad hanc doctor egregius 
adueniens patricius 
predicabat gentilibus 
quod tenebat operibus. 
Confluebat gentilitas 
ad eius sancta merita, 
et respuens diabulum 
colebat regem omnium ; 
Gaudebatque se liberam 
remeare ad “er 
qua serpentis astutia 
ollim expulsa fuerat. 
Quapropter, dilectissimi, 
huius in laude presulis 
us christo cordibus 
alternantes et uocibus, 
Ut illius suffragio 
liberati a uitio 
perfruamur in gloria 
uisione angelica 
Laus patri sit, et filio, 
cum spiritu paraclito 
qui sue dono gratie 
misertus est hibernie.”’ 


The metre, with its rough rhyme, is that of 
some of the oldest Irish hymns. The absence 
of any allusion to the miraculous, and the 
silence as to the Roman mission of St. Patrick, 
are also signs of great antiquity. 

F. E. WARREN. 








THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Athenaeum Club: Oct. 15, 1894. 


You will allow me a little space in which to 
reply to Prof. Swete’s letter, the courtesy of 
which is what might have been expected from 
him. He, at all events, cannot be brought 
under the category of those who have neglected 
the Septuagint; and the admissions that he 
makes in regard to it are the best support to 
what I have been trying to urge in these letters 
to the ACADEMY. 

That the true Septuagint has suffered from 
Origen’s eclectic method of exegesis is precisely 
what I have said over and over again. Not- 
withstanding, however, all that it has suffered, 
my contention is, and remains the same as that 
of some of the most learned men who have 
discussed the issue from Capelli downwards, 
and notably of our own forgotten and neglected 
Whiston: namely, that the Septuagint is in- 
comparably inferior to the Masoretic text. 

In the first place, so far as we know, it was a 
perfectly honest translation; in the second 
place, it has an unrivalled authority in having 
been used and quoted by Christ and His 
Apostles, by Josephus and Philo, and by all the 
ante-Hieronymian Fathers, and of having been 
accepted by both the Eastern and Western 
Churches for 1500 years. On the other hand, 
the Masoretic text must be acknowledged to be 
most corrupt, unless every canon of criticism is 
to give way to the kind of dogmatic assertion 
which pervades the Hebraist apologists from 
Buxtorf to Keil. It is not only corrupt, but it 
is ultimately dependent on a single copy; 
and that copy was, it would seem, edited in 
the second century A.D. with a distinct anti- 
Christian purpose, and was wilfully altered and 
sophisticated in every way. It is in proof of 
this that I have covered some very wide read- 
ing and written many letters. If it be true, I 
cannot understand or explain Prof. Swete’s 
position and attitude. If it be not true, I 
should welcome some kind of reply from him, 
because I can assure him that some very good 
scholars indeed profess to agree with me. 

_ If the view I have maintained be right, there 
18 serious ground of complaint against the 
authorities, who have continually pressed upon 
us the paramount authority of the Masoretic 
text, and who forced it upon the Translation 
Committee. Fortunately they were not able to 
force the translation itself upon either Church 


or Chapel, and it remains a monument of learn- 
ing vitiated by an incurable fault: namely, 
that it is taken from an anti-Christian, a 
sophisticated and garbled text. 

No doubt it is much simpler to take a text 
ultimately based on a single MS., which has 
few variants, and which requires very little 
editing, to make a fetish of it, and to lean 
upon it for support, as Jerome leaned upon 
his Jewish teachers, and as the Reformation 
leaders leaned upon theirs; but that is not the 
modern method, nor is it satisfactory. If the 
Masoretic text be a garbled one, it has no 
business to be made the Rule of Faith of the 
Christian world. That seems to me to be plain. 
Our only alternative is to turn to the Septua- 
gint ; and it appears to me that, when we look 
at what has been done to secure an adequate 
edition of the Septuagint both at Oxford and 
Cambridge during the last sixty years, we can- 
not admit that it has been commensurate with 
the great endowments possessed by the Divinity 
chairs at both universities. Mr. Swete goes 
back to 1826 to Holmes and Parsons for his 
justification. Many years have passed by 
since then, and Germany can show Ewald and 
Dillman and Wellhausen and many others. 
Of course the work is difficult and labori- 
ous, not because the apparatus criticus is 
scanty, but because it is so largely inaccessible. 
I need not, in replying to a practised Biblical 
scholar like Prof. Swete, mention some of the 
materials ; but other people not so practised 
ought to know. Let me quote some of them. 
Josephus, Philo, the Samaritan Version, the 
Book of Jubilees are each independent texts. 
Then the Versions anterior to Origen’s Hexa- 
plar text: the Coptic, the Ethiopic, the Itala, 
and the Peshito. Lastly, the quotations in the 
sae, a a Fathers. Of none of these, as 
everybody knows, has there been in England 
a critical edition or collection; and, why not? 
Largely because those who could have done 
the work have in some cases been left in ob- 
scurity, and in others have been neglected in 
favour of what has been deemed the supreme 
qualification of a Divinity professor: namely, 
that of knowing Hebrew, and being tied to the 
Hebrew tradition. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. It would 
be preposterous to disparage a knowledge of 
Hebrew in a Biblical critic ; but what I venture 
to say is, that for the settlement of the text the 
Septuagint ought to be the standard authority, 
and the Hebrew ought to be used only in 
elucidation; and that in order to settle the 
Septuagint text a knowledge of Coptic or 
Aethiopic or Syriac is as important as a know- 
ledge of Hebrew. 

What I am anxious to see, and what I hope 
Prof. Swete is also anxious to see, is an 
adequate and a critical edition of the Septua- 
gint, worthy of so important a book as the 
Bible, and worthy of nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship. When we have obtained this, we shall te 
in a position to prepare a new translation of the 
Old Testament. This means a great deal more, 
however, than the collation of the Greek codices 
and the synopsis of their readings which is now 
in progress, and which, to speak plainly, seems 
largely a wasted work. What we need is not 
a text justified by the largest number of read- 
ings, but a text cleared of interpolations and 
changes. Insuch a work it is no use correcting, 
say, the Vatican Codex by the Alexandrinus 
and the Sinaiticus. That would be like passing 
water through a dirty filter in order to purify 
it. We must go to independent sources. 

Meanwhile, I may be wrong; but I prefer to 
learn what the Bible really says from the Codex 
Vaticanus, which has apparently preserved the 
original Septuagint readings better than any 
other MS., than from the text which the 
Masorets inherited from the sinister hands of 


tinue the parable I have been preaching so as 
to apply it to those Books of the Bible not yet 
dealt with. I wish this work had been done 
by more competent hands; and I heartily hope 
that Prof. Swete may use his influence to secure, 
what I am sure would be the wish of every 
Biblical scholar who has not some preconceived 
theory to support: namely, an adequate edition 
of the Septuagint at the earliest possible date. 
Henry H. Howortu. 


In Sir Henry Howorth’s last letter on the 
Septuagint (No. VIII.) he endorses Mr. Espin’s 
belief that a certain passage in the Book of 
Joshua was suppressed by the Jews for reasons 
of their own. This passage is omitted in the 
Hebrew, but found in the Septuagint between 
verses 59 and 60 of chap. xv. There seems, 
however, no good reason for imputing to the 
Masoretes intentional suppression. 

In the Student’s Commentary it is pointed 
out that this passage dropped out of the Hebrew 
Bible, ‘‘probably because some transcriber 
passed unawares from the word ‘ villages’ at 
the end of verse 59 to the same word at the 
end of the missing passage.” 

May I take this opportunity of expressing a 
hope that Sir Henry Howorth’s interesting and 
valuable letters on the Septuagint, in the 
ACADEMY, may be pec rm and published 
separately, when completed ? 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELDING. 








THE FETHARD CASTLE AND BAGINBUN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


Dublin : October 13, 1894. 


Being in Ireland for a short time I decided to 
revisit Fethard, in order to make inquiries on 
the spot concerning the authenticity of these 
inscriptions. I must confess that I was some- 
what prejudiced against their antiquity: the 
similarity of the Carew and the Castle legends, 
however it might be explained, could not but 
appear a very extraordinary circumstance ; and 
the statement of the Rev. James Graves, than 
whom no one knew the topography of Hook 
Point better, could not, I felt, be summarily laid 
aside. 

I am glad to be able to say that the result of 
my inquiries has been to satisfy me of the 
genuineness of both inscriptions. As this is an 
important matter, I give here the evidence on 
both sides which I have obtained, leaving it to 
those interested in the matter to weigh it for 
themselves. 

I have aye | cam Mr. Graves’s statement in 
the AcapEmy of September 29, and now give the 
only other statement I have heard in support of 
the forgery side of the question. The Parish 
Priest of Fethard (the Rev. W. Synnott) writes:— 


‘* There is a tradition that a young gentleman, on 
a visit with the Protestant minister of Fethard, 
spent half of a day in cutting the inscription on the 
[Baginbun] stone, and that he was seen by the 
people working on the land. It afterwards became 
covered with earth. About twenty years ago the 
owner of the field removed the earth, and it is ex- 
posed ever since.”’ 


The evidence which I have obtained in favour 
of the authenticity of the stones is derived from 
three independent witnesses whom I interviewed. 
I ought to premise that, remembering the amiable 
but unsatisfactory Hibernian trait of answering a 

uestion in a manner calculated rather to please 
the inquirer than to impart accurate information, 
I thought it better to elicit the facts required b 
encouraging the persons interviewed to tal 
freely rather than by carrying on a systematic 
cross-examination. The following is a summary 
of the information thus obtained, sifted from a 
mass of absurdly irrelevant matter relating to 





Rabbi Akiba and his men; and I hope to con- 








Cromwell, Dunbrody Abbey, &c. 
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(1) A most intelligent young man whom I[ met 
in a field near Baginbun told me that a man of 
fifty was living in the neighbourhood, whose 
father had been a “great scholar” and had often 

uzzled over the stone. The field was called 

White Stone Field, after a large white rock which 
cnce stood in the middle of it and had been 
blown up, partly because it was in request to form 
the materials for a rockery, and partly because it 
interfered with tillage. My informant scouted 
the notion—evidently perfectly new to him—of 
the inscription being a forgery. 

[The particulars as to the name of the field— 
which came out perfectly spontaneously—are 
important, as they show Mr. Graves to be in 
error in one of his statements at least. He said 
that the field is called White Stone Field after 
the inscribed stone, a most unlikely statement, 
as the stone is not white, is far too inconspicuous 
an object to give a name to a field, and is not, 

seperty speaking, in the field at all, but in a 

ittle untilled patch on the edge of the cliff: a 
footpath divides this po from the true field.] 

(2) An old man of sixty or seventy told me 
that one of his earliest recollections was, as a 
child, seeing the stone with the inscription upon 
it. He ridiculed the forgery idea, though he 
admitted that some local magnate had engaged a 
stonemason to sharpen up the letters. 

[This may perhaps throw some light on Father 
Synnott’s story.] 

(3) The gardener at Fethard Castle found the 
Castle stone in its present position and bearing 
the inscription when he first came to the place, 
thirty years ago. He had never heard its authority 
impugned, 


There is one error in my transcript of the 
Baginbun Stone which requires correction. The 
horizontal hooked character at the beginning of 
line 2 should be oblique, and furnished with a 


dot at the sidethus—* \_. The error was due to 


a flaw in my paper-cast, which suffered serious 
injury in my journey home. The character is 
much blurrel—it is the only letter which is not 
perfectly sharp—but it seems rather to resemble 
the pothook-shaped letter mene eons the dot. 
There is a considerable distance between these 
two letters. I carefully went over my published 
copy with the original, and found it otherwise 
accurate. 
R, A. S. MACALISTER. 





Bodleian Library, Oxford: Oct. 14, 1894. 
Through the kind information of the Rev. 
T. W. Kennedy, lately rector of Fethard, I have 
received from Dr. R. W. Brereton, R.N., St. 
Nicholas Rectory, Carrickfergus, a present of 
er of the Fethard Castle and Bagin- 
un Stones, taken by himself. He says: 


**In the case of the Baganbun Stone, I had to 
follow out the characters by gently scraping with 
a penknife in order to make them visible in the 
negative. As regards the Fethard Castle inscrip- 
tion, the difficulty arose from the stone being built 
into the whitewashed wall of an outhouse in the 
castle yard. . . . The whitewash has been partially 
removed from the inscription, but it was impos- 
sible to complete the process without injuring the 
by ps owing to the decayed condition of the 
me. 


As I foretold, the first letter in 1. 2 of the 
Baginbun stone has a complete loop traceable 
on the left, and is a certain a, while the doubt- 
ful vowel in the same line is, as I took it, an e. 
The 8-shaped letter in 1. 1 has the top loop 

as in Mr. Macalister’s copy, and is sure 
to be a 3, as [ emended from the Fethard and 
Carew Stones. The closing of the loop may be 
due to combination with a F, as in the final 9. 

For the g in goignd’iegh I ought to have quoted 
the modern Irish ciiig ** five,” and (though still 


believing the inscription to be later than the 
ninth century) I ought not to have alleged in 


that behalf the apparent aspiration of the d in 
the above word: such aspiration would have 
been regular in the ninth century, though not 
always indicated in writing. 

The following decipherment and translation 
is a fitting crown to those which have already 
appeared. In deference to the author’s modesty, 
I suppress the initials under which it reaches 
me, and the postmark of the Scottish university 
town. Agdiwxw ep Cepuper Mor dont, “I hasten 
on towards north-western [parts] Pytheas, a 
Phoenician.” We now know ) that Pytheas 
was not « Greek, as the Greeks themselves sup- 
posed (his ‘‘ Greek”’ alone would tell us that), 
and (2) that it was probably Pytheas who dis- 
covered America. And all this is learnt simply 
by turning the inscription — down! That, 
indeed, was done last week by a correspondent 
of the ACADEMY, who, by the same process, 
succeeded in reading it partly as Gaelic. Per- 
haps Pytheas cleverly contrived it to be in both 
languages at once. If the decipherers will only 
deal in the same way with the Fethard Stone, 
which also presents ‘‘ the B of the Kilmalkedar 
Stone” tend just as like that b), what additions 
to our knowledge may we not expect ? Indeed, 
why not read all inscriptions upside down ? 

E. W. B. NicHOoLson, 





** WIDDERSINS.” 
Cambridge: October 13, 1894. 


The Scottish widdersins, older form widder- 
sinnis, later form widdershins, is well known 
to mean ‘‘in the contrary direction.” Jamieson 
rightly compares the Mid.-Dut. wedersins in 
Kilian, but does not explain what is the origin 
of -sins. Widder- is, of course, the Icel. vithra, 
A.-S. wither, Ger. wieder, Dut. weder. Sins 
is the adverbial genitive, from Icel. sinni, 
‘‘ walk,” “movement,” originally ‘‘ journey,” 
cognate with A.-S. sith, Goth. sinths, “‘ jour- 
ney”; O.H.G. sind (see Schade). Schade 
quotes the O.H.G. phrases eines sindes, anderes 
sindes, ‘‘from this side and that.” On the 
relation of these words to Ger. Sinn, see Kluge. 
The old sense precisely expressed direction of 
movement, so that ‘‘ in the contrary direction” 
is the nearest equivalent. Going round in the 
way of the sun was expre in Gaelic by 
deiseil—i.e., to the right. Widdershins means 
going round to the left. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








NEWLY DISCOVERED RECENSION OF THE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY. 


Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds: Oct. 15, 1894. 


It is a singular fact that Mr. Martin Rule 
omits to mention the press-mark of the 
Gregorian MS. referred to in his letter in the 
ACADEMY of last week. 

A description of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 270, which may possibly be Mr. 
Rule’s MS., and which I once had the pleasure 
of looking through with Henry Bradshaw, is 
given on p. 294 of my edition of the Leofric 
Missal. That description is not complete ; but, 
so far as it goes, it will be seen that MS. 270 is 
not a very likely one as to date, though likely 
enough as toits birthplace, to yield the precious 
discovery which Mr. Rule thinks that he has 
obtained from it. 

Stichometry, however, which Mr. Rule pro- 
poses to apply, may do wonders in the future. 
It is a branch of the graphical art which 
has been too little studied or — in the 
past. Therefore there will probably be others 
besides myself who will sich subscribe for 
Mr. Rule’s forthcoming volume, in spite of 
present scepticism as to the validity and value 
of his discovery. 


THE 





THE RUSSIAN NAME FOR A BETROTHED 


WOMAN. 
St. Petersburg: Cet. 11, 1894, 

Is not Mr. Krebs a little too hasty and too 
positive in ‘‘ putting on record” the origin of 
the Russian word, nevésta, ‘‘a bride”? Later 
philologists, at least, are disposed to look on 
the supposition that it is derived from ne vedit 
as the least satisfactory of the various guesses 
that Lave at different times been made. The 
truth is that we cannot with our present know- 
ledge make any positive assertion on the descent 
of this curious word. Perhaps the most 
probable suggestion is the one that traces it to 
the root vedh, from vestré = ducere, uxorem 
ducere. Then, nevésta will mean nevovésta, 
‘“‘the newly brought in,” die Neuvermiblte. 
The difficulty, of course, is the change of novo, 
‘‘newly,” into nev; but this change of 0 into ¢ 
before v takes place in other words, of which 
névod, ‘‘a fishing net,” and névesil = tusilago, 
the name of a __ are examples. I may add 
that the whole question is disc in an 
article on ‘‘Slavische Etymologien,” by M. 
Zubaty in the sixteenth volume of the Archiv 
Sir Slavische Philologie. 

C. E. TURNER. 








“THE UNEMPLOYED.” 
Hatfield, Herts : October 16, 1894. 
_ My attention has been called to an article 
in the AcADEMY of October 12, with regard to 
my book The Unemployed. 

I am quite content to leave myself in the 
hands of anyone who has read that article and 
my book, so far as the criticism goes; but I am 
entitled to ask you to contradict the statement 
or insinuation that I ever desired an appoint- 
ment or work in the Board of Trade. 

It has always been my intention to offer 
myself as a candidate fur parliament as soon 
as possible after the termination of my work 
for the Labour Commission ; and I have every 
intention, as a candidate for parliament, of 
calling the public attention to the grave 
abuses which I have exposed in the preface to 
The Unemployed. GEOFFREY DRAGE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, Oct. 21, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘Muscle and 
Athletic Skill,” by Sir Benjamin Richardson. 
7.30 p.m. — “ Tolstoi’s Kingdom of God,” by 


Monpay, Oct. 22, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Lower 
Extremity,” 1., by Prof. W. Anderson. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 25, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Lower 
Extremity,” II , by Prof. W. Anderson. 


Farpay, Oct. 26, 4 p.m. ion Fund: Ordinary 
el and Secretary ; “ The Work at ‘Deir Beports 
by M. Naville and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 


5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Thermal Constants of 
—_," by Mr. Griffiths; “A Voltameter,” by Mr. 
aber. 








SCIENCE. 


A Study of Valerius. Flaccus. By W. C. 
Summers. (Cambridge: Deighton & Bell.) 


Tuts treatise on the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus owes its existence to a wish 6x- 
pressed by Schenkl in his excellent Studien, 
that his own collections might be completed 
by a more exhaustive analysis of the poet's 
style 7 another. 

The book has a weak point. It might 
have been wiser if Bihrens’ edition had 
not been paraded so often. Biihrens, always 
a reckless corrector, is nowhere more reck- 
less than in his treatment of this poem. 
Why should Mr. Summers introduce at 
ev turn emendations, constantly in- 





F. E. WARREN. 





felicitous, often palpably wrong. It is true 
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that they are, quoted to be condemned : 
but would it not have been better, especially 
in a treatise of only seventy-six pages, to 
have passed them over in silence? It seems 
invidious, when two such editions as Thilo’s 
and Schenkl’s exist, to force upon the 
reader’s notice, and far oftener than either 
of them, a third which is inferior to both. 
in contrast with this is Mr. Summers’ care- 
ful avoidance of mentioning the names of 
the “‘ three English scholars who in modern 
times have given their attention to the text 
of Valerius.” Where are we to find their 
contributions, if the one English writer who 
has thought it worth his while to give much 
time and trouble to this somewhat neglected 
poet, considers it no part of his duty to 
mention them by name? Was Jortin 
among them? If he was, what a loss not 
to be told it, with book and page for easy 
reference. 

Another point on which I could have 
wished for more information is the ques- 
tion of the MSS. Mr. Summers has here 
contented himself with the very meagre 
statement that Vatican 3277 is practically 
our sole guide for Valerius’ text. Are we 
to infer then that the MS. of I., II., IIL, 
IV. to 317, which Poggio rediscovered in 
1417, always agrees with Vatican 3277? 
or that when it differs it is wrong? 
Scholars, nowadays, are not contented to 
take these matters on trust. They expect 
a more detailed statement; such, for 
instance, as Plessis has given in his étude 
sur Properce. Besides, every year makes 
some difference in our attitude to this ques- 
tion. For instance, the new readings in 
the Madrid codex of Manilius, which I have 
recently published in the Classical Review, 
materially alter the position in which the 
Gemblacencis stands to the other MSS. 
And, if Plessis were to — his Study 
on Propertius, he would have to take 
account of the Holkham MS., only lately 
discovered, and exhibited in facsimile, by 
Mr. Postgate, in vol. iv. of the Zransactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Society. 

Having uttered thus much of, I hope, 
not carping or unfair criticism, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Mr. Summers for 
a treatise which, on the whole, is the best 
introduction known to me for the study of 
the poem. Very few points are neglected, 
and some of them are treated with quite 
as much fulness as is required in a work 
not meant to be exhaustive. Chap. i. dis- 
cusses the name and country of the poet: 
Schenkl’s view that Setinus (the fourth of 
his five names) points to the Spanish Setia, 
not the Italian, is thought doubtful. Then 
follows a discussion on the point whether 
the poem was ever completed. Our MSS. 
stop short at viii. 467. Heinsius (whom 
Bibrens follows) thought that Valerius left 
a complete epic; Thilo and Schenkl held 
that it was left incomplete. Mr. Summers 
sides with these, and swells the list of contra- 
dictions in the matter of the poem and cases 
of unconnectedness in the text itself by two 
pages of new instances. He finds another 
argument in the fact that Statius, who 
seems to have studied and imitated Valerius, 
has no allusions to the adventures of the 
heroes on their return voyage. Then comes 





of the poem. Mr. Summers has no doubt that 
it was meant to reach the normal length of 
twelve books, and ingeniously suggests that 
the missing four last books were occupied 
with legends that brought the Argonauts 
into connexion with “ftaly aod Rome. 
Chap. ii. is taken up with tracing parallels in 
Statius, Silius, and the Orphic Rasenation. 
Blass thought it possible that Valerius 
imitated Statius, not Statius Valerius. This 
view, in itself not very probable, is rejected 
by Summers on reasonable grounds: particu- 
larly from the fact that in many, or most of 
them, the language of the later poet (Statius) 
seems to be a refinement or expansion of the 
a of the earlier. As to Silius, I can- 
not but agree with Mr. Summers thatitis very 
doubtful whether he was influenced by the 
Argonautica at all; yet, among the instances 
which his industry has accumulated on 
p. 12, there are some resemblances which 
look hardly accidental—ey., wisa cremari, 
gemmis accensus. But on this point I would 
refer to Ganzenmiiller’s admirable mono- 
graph on the Pseudo-Vergilian Ciris, 
which quite places this whole question in a 
new and enlarged light. The influence of 
Valerius onthe so-called Orphic Argonautica 
has, so far as I know, not been touched 
before ; it has an interest of its own, and is 
a satisfactory voucher for the diligent care 
with which our author’s Study has been pre- 
pared. In chap. iii. the question is raised : 
what is Valerius’ indebtedness to his pre- 
decessors? Mr. Summers here starts some 
— which are interesting, but can hardly 

e settled—e.g., he thinks that Valerius 
read not only Apollonius’ Argonautica, but 
the same Scholia upon them which we still 
or view surely open to criticism. 

e also believes that Varro Atacinus’ 
earlier Argonautica, a poem in four books, 
which seems to have been a paraphrase of 
Apollonius, was furnished with a learned 
commentary. This certainly does not follow 
from the words of Probus on Georg. ii. 126 ; 
but there may be other grounds for so 
believing. Nor can Mr. Summers here claim 
to have gone very deeply into the matter. 
Indeed, such hunting of Quellen is specially 
German, and he was perhaps wise, in pre- 
senting Valerius to English readers, to dwell 
on this point more superficially than in the 
rest of his book. he examination of 
Valerius’ yen on Apollonius is more 
careful, and highly instructive. Three main 
heads are drawn (1) direct translations, (2) 
similes, (3) episodes which are mainly, if 
not entirely, due to Apollonius’ poem. Then 
comes a comparison of the two poets in 
their treatment of the same theme. Valerius, 
he thinks, has the advantage in arrange- 
ment and verisimilitude, in the superiority of 
his characters, and in the absence of those 
digressions which in all probability gave 
Apollonius’ epic more than half its popu- 
larity in Greece and wherever the Greek 


language was known. But I cannot agree 


with Mr. Summers in his apparent prefer- 
ence for Valerius in his treatment of 
Love: he finds this superiority in the gra- 
dual and artistic development of Medea’s 

assion. But the natural frigidity (which 

e admits) of the Roman always makes 
itself felt, nor can it be said that his genius 





a discussion on what was the intended length 





led him instinctively to the exhibition of 





female passion. Whereas, from the moment 
when Apollonius’ Medea appears upon the 
scene, it is perceptible that the poet has 
reached the point of real interest, the vital 
centre of his art. Till then he is the mere 
narrator; thenceforward he is identified 
with his heroine, and steps, so to s , on 
the stage in his own person. Thus, for 
most readers, the third book of Apollonius 
ranks with the very few masterpieces of 
ancient art in which the feminine passion 
is delineated—with the Medea of Euripides, 
the Ariadne of Catullus, the Dido of Vergil. 
It would not have occurred to me, I confess, 
to compare this pathetic and unsurpassed 
figure with the fine, but comparatively 
cold, drawing of Valerius. And the same 
criticism holds, though in a less degree, 
of the two poems as wholes. Valerius is 
pleasing, no doubt, but he is not often 
great. Apollonius, in spite of his tiresome 
antiquarianism and frequent digressions, 
leaves an impression of something not 
only unique in manner and tone, but 
inimitable in its peculiarities of diction and 
rhythm. 

Of the remaining five chapters, the fourth 
and fifth are occupied with a compari- 
son of Valerius with Vergil, with Homer, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius (in which 
last poet Summers traces a particular 
resemblance to the Argonautica, which I fail 
to see), Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and Seneca. 
Some of these resemblances are probably 
accidental, and I should think it certain 
that Valerius borrowed nothing whatever 
from Ennius or any early poet of the 
Republic. Chap. vi. gives some account 
of the grammar and syntax; chap. vii. of 
the metrical peculiarities (by the way, why 
is the Rhemisches Museum styl the 
“ Rhenische Museum” ?). Chap. viii. deals 
with the literary merits of the poom; and 
chap. ix. proposes a number of conjectural 
emendations. Rosinson E tis. 








SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Die altpersischen Keilinschriften. Part I. By 
F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.) This is another of the useful 
volumes which have —— in the ‘‘ Assyrio- 
logische Bibliothek” of Delitzsch and Haupt. 
Dr. Weissbach is already favourably known to 
Assyriologists by his edition of the Neo-Susian 
or ‘‘Medic” inscriptions, and Dr. Bang is a 
Zendic scholar of repute. The volume which 
they have just brought out together begins 
with a short introduction, which is followed by 
a compact account of the various monuments of 
Old Persian cuneiform hitherto known, together 
with a list of the works in which they have 
been published ; then comes the main part of the 
book, consisting of a transliteration of the texts 
into Latin characters, and a translation of 
them into German. The work has been carried 
out with t care, and the student has before 
him in a short and handy form everything that 
he wants to know about the inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis and his successors. At the 
end of the book is the cuneiform text of the 


great inscription of Behistun. 
The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its 
Outcomes. By E. Bonavia. (Westminster : 


Archibald Constable.) Dr. Bonavia has pro- 
duced a very interesting book. The subject is 
one which he has made peculiarly his own, as 
is well known to readers of the Babylonian and 
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Oriental Record, as well as to those who 
attended the Ninth Oriental Congress. But it 
is only the earlier part of the volume that is 
devoted to Assyrian botany. A considerable 
part of it relates to what the title calls ‘its 
outcomes ”’—that is to say, the superstitions 
and artistic devices connected with the trees 
of Babylonia and Assyria, The book appeals 
quite as much to the folk-lorist and the his- 
torian of ornament as it does to the student of 
the monumental flora. What gives the work 
# special value is the profusion of illustration 
with which the letterpress is accompanied. 
The careful drawings made from the monu- 
ments enable the reader to follow Dr. Bonavia’s 
arguinents and criticise the conclusions at which 
he arrives. As for his identifications of the 
fruit-trees figured in the Assyrian sculptures, 
they are obviously right in the majority of in- 
stances. And even where we may be disposed 
to put a query, the fault is not Dr. Bonavia’s, 
but that of the unskilful workmanship of the 
Assyrian artists. It is only when we come to 
his theories about the sacred tree and the horns 
which he believes to have been attached to it, 
that it becomes more difficult to agree with 
him. That there was more than one sacred tree 
in Assyrian—or rather Babylonian—religion and 
art is indisputable, and it is also indisputable 
that foremost among these trees was the date- 
palm. But whether Dr. Bonavia’s explanation 
of the so-called ‘‘ sacred cone-fruit”’ is correct, 
is open to doubt; at all events it seems to us 
that Dr. Tylor’s theory is preferable, which 
sees in itthe male inflorescence of the date-palm. 
Until, however, the Assyrian ritual texts have 
been fully translated, the question can never be 
settled satisfactorily. The horns which Dr. 
Bonavia discovers in the representations of the 
sacred tree and elsewhere, and which he con- 
siders were used as a protection from the evil 
eye, are still more questionable. There is no 
mention made of such horns either in the 
religious texts or in the lexical tablets, a fact 
which would be inexplicable if they occupied 
the place in Assyrian thought which Dr. 
Bonavia assigns to them. oreover, he is 
altogether in error when he argues, against 
Count d’Alviella, that a certain object often 
figured upon the seals represented the horns 
of an animal rather than a thunderbolt. We 
have epigraphic authority that the god who 
carries it is Ramman, the god of the air, whose 
weapon was the thunderbolt; and a double 
trident is borne by BeJ-Merodach in the bas- 
relief, now in the British Museum, which 
depicts him in the act of overthrowing the 
dragon Tiamat. That this trident represented 
the “lightning” we know from the inscrip- 
tions. The factis that Dr. Bonavia has been as 
much led astray by his theory of the use of 
prophylactic horns as Mr. Goodyear has been by 
his theory of ,the lotus—a theory which is 
admirably criticised in one of the chapters of 
Dr. Bonavia’s book. We must not forget to 
say that the book is beautifully printed, and 
that we have found in it only one misstatement 
of fact. This is where he states that ‘‘ Assyrio- 
logists, and among them Prof. Hommel, say 
that Assyria became the teacher of Egypt.’’ 
What Prof. Hommel does say is, that the 
primitive culture of Egypt was derived from 
Sumerian Babylonia, centuries before Assyria 
had any existence. 


Susa: eine Studie zur alten Geschichte West- 
asiens. By A. Billerbeck. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 
In a short preface Prof. Delitzsch draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this book has been written 
by an officer in the army, and that consequently 
the description it contains of the campaigns of 
Assyrian and Elamite kings, as well as of the 
military capabilities of the country in which 
they were carried on, acquires a particular 
value. Col. Billerbeck has in fact produced a 
volume of great interest and value 





both for the Assyriologist and for the 
historian. He has occupied a new 
field of study, the ancient kingdom of 
Susiana having never before been the subject 
of a monograph; and though he does not profess 
to be an Assyriologist himself, he has gone to 
the latest and best sources of information, and 
has made use of them with tact and judgment. 
Considering the important position held by 
Elam in the ancient East, and the influence 
which it exercised on the fortunes of Babylonia 
and Assyria, it is strange that the work has 
never been undertaken before. But it could 
not have fallen into better hands. The geo- 
graphy of the country, the topography of Susa 
itself, and the history of the Elamites, so far 
as it has been recovered from the cuneiform 
monuments, are all treated in detail. The last 
struggle of Elam for independence, and its 
final conquest by Assyria, are —~ 
described. The volume is accompanied by an 
excellent map. 


The Populations of the Fatherland of Abraham. 
By G. Bertin. (Goldridge.) The publication 
of this little book makes us realise once more 
what a loss Assyriology has sustained in Mr. 
Bertin’s untimely death. It is a short and 
popular accou.:. of the various populations 
which inhabited Babylonia or were brought 
into contact with it in the age of Abraham. 
Akkadians and Sumerians, Kassites and 
Elamites, Vannites and Phoenicians are all 
passed under review, and chapters are added 
on the Parthians, Greeks, and Hittites. Most 
of the information has been obtained from the 
decipherme.t of the cuneiform inscriptions 
with which Mr. Bertin was so well acquainted. 
The general public, for whom the book is 
intended, cannot be better advised than to read 
and study it. 








OBITUARY. 


PROF. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 


Ir is with extreme sorrow that we record the 
death of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, which took 
place at Fulham, on October 11. For some 
time past his naturally robust constitution had 
been impaired—through overwork, disappointed 
hopes, and other troubles. He succumbed, at 
the last, to a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
Within a month he would have completed his 
fiftieth year. 

Albert Terrien de Lacouperie was born in 
Brittany in 1844. He used to say that his 
ancestors migrated from Cornwall some time in 
the seventeenth century ; and the name looks 
like the corruption of a Cornish one. The latter 
— of it is, of course, a territorial appellation. 

hile quite a child he was taken out to Hong- 
kong by his father, who was a silk merchant ; 
and it was there that he learned to speak 
Chinese as fluently as his mother tongue. There, 
also, he became acquainted with the English 
language and with English life, for which he 
always entertained a sincere admiration. When 
a complete reverse of fortune compelled him to 
return to Europe, and the establishment of the 
Republic made residence in his native count 
distasteful to one of his Legitimist tradi- 
tions, he determined to settle in England, and 
ultimately became a naturalised British subject. 

It was, we believe, about 1874 that he was 
first introduced to Dr. S. Birch, at the British 
Museum, where he ever found staunch friends in 
Prof. R. 8. Poole and Prof. R. K. Douglas. He 
likewise obtained valuable support at the India 
Office from the late Sir Henry Yule (who was 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate the varied character 
of his erudition), and from Sir George Birdwood. 
Another friend of old standing was E. Colborne 
Baber, of the Chinese Consular service, whose 
premature death he greatly mourned. At one 
time he was professor of Indo-Chinese philology 





at University College, and delivered an inaugural 
lecture there to a distinguished audience. But 
no emolument was attached to this chair. From 
one or two foreign Universities he received 
honorary degrees, from the Musée Guimet a tem- 
porary grant, and from the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions one of its pecuniary prizes. Only last year 
an ineffectual effort was made to obtain for him 
a pension on the Civil List. Now that he is 
gone, it is pitiful to remember the domestic 
anxieties which so often interfered with his 
literary labours. His whole life may be de- 
scribed as a silent protest in favour of the 
organised endowment of research in this country. 
Let us hope that some means may yet be found 
to honour his memory by providing his widow 
with a modest sustenance. 

The main task to which Terrien de Lacouperie 
devoted himself was the application of scientific 
methods to the mythological history of China. 
Hitherto the old books of the Literati have been 
either accepted as history, or despised as fable. His 
aim was to discriminate between the true and 
the false, by the touchstone of comparative 
criticism ; and to rescue the origins of Chinese 
civilisation from absolute darkness, by bringing 
it into contact with the oldest civilisations of 
Western Asia. For such a task Terrien de 
Lacouperie possessed some exceptional qualifica- 
tions. With an unrivalled knowledge of the 
literature both ancient and modern, he com- 
bined a sufficient acquaintance with the general 
principles of philology, archaeology, and eth- 
nology. It would be difficult indeed to find 
anything, that could throw light upon his special 
subject, of which he was ignorant. In addition, 
he had a positive genius for discerning and 
tracing remote resemblances. One faculty, 
however, was unfortunately absent: and that 
was the art of lucid exposition, which is so rarely 
lacking in a Frenchman. While many inferior 
men are able to make their theories ap 
much more certain and simple than they really 
are, Terrien de Lacouperie never succeeded in 
convincing the public that his researches had 
any value at all. Even those few who were 
competent to follow his arguments confessed 
themselves deterred by the strangeness of his 
assumptions and the obscurity of his style. 

We must be content here to mention some 
only of Terrien de Lacouperie’s works, of which 
the general character will appear from their 
titles. In 1880, he published Early History of 
Chinese Civilisation, to which Prof, Douglas 
contributed a preface, and which contained the 
first announcement ef his discovery of a pre- 
historic contact between China and Western Asia. 
Then followed The Languages of China before the 
Chinese (1887), giving an enormous amount of 
linguistic and ethnical information about the 
tribes of the Far East. In 1892, he redeemed 
a promise made in his earliest volume, by inter- 
preting the mysterious Yih-King, or, “ Book of 
Changes,” as embodying a key to the derivation 
of Chinese writing from that of Babylonia—a 
conclusion which the Rev. C. J. Ball has been able 
to support from the point of view of Akkadian 
palaeography. Only this very year there has 
appeared Western Origin of Early Chinese 
Civilisation (Asher), which includes not only his 
numerous papers on the subject in the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, but also five new chapters 

iving a summary of his results, and a chrono- 
ogical table of the several foreign influences 
brought to bear upon China between 2283 B.c. and 
220 a.pD. Almost contemporaneously, Mr. Nutt 
brought out a book of his on the beginnings of 
writing in Central and Eastern Asia, in which he 
distinguishes no less than 450 different kinds of 
script. Meanwhile, he had completed his Cata- 
logue of Chinese Coins in the British Museum, 
and had been for just eight years editor and 
chief support of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. How much he has left in manuscript, 
and how far he had advanced with his under- 
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taking of a History of Early China for Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., we know not. At the present 
moment, we can only think with inexpressible 
regret of the stores of erudition and the single- 
minded devotion to learning that have gone with 
him to the grave. It is certain that his task 
can be taken up, where he dropped it, by no 
successor. J. 8. C. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS IN THE “ PISTIS 
SOPHIA.” 
London: Oct. 6, 1894. 

It may interest some of your Assyriologist 
readers to know that, in the fragmentary ‘‘Texts 
of the Saviour’’ which appear in the Coptic MS. 
known as the Pistis Sophia, the names of the 
seven planets are given in what seems to be 
very corrupt Sumerian. 

The passage I refer to (p. 362 Copt. of 
Schwartze) runs thus: ‘‘ Hearken yet again! 
I will tell you their incorruptible (&p@cpros) 
names, which are these. Orimuth is the name 
of Kronos, Munichuaphér of Arés, Tarpetanuph 
of Hermes, Chési of Aphrodité, Chénbal of 
Zeus.” For Orimuth, I would read Amar-ud 
“ circle-of-day ” ; for Tarpetanuph, Ni-bat-anu 
“ death-in-heaven’”’; and for Chési, Kusw, the 
wolf- or dog-star Sirius, sacred to Istar (Jensen, 
Kosm. der Babyl., p. 151), Aphrodite’s proto- 
type, or perhaps Khusin, the “star of the 
chariot,” which Prof. Sayce (Astron. and Astrol. 
of the Babyl.) has already identified with a 
planet. As for Munichuaphér, I can make 
nothing of it, save that the first three syllables 
seem to correspond with Munacha, which Mr. 
Brown (EHuphratean Stellar Researches) identifies 
with Capricorn ; nor do I know of any Sumerian 
word that in any way corresponds to Chénbal, 
the last syllable of which seems to be the 
Semitic Bel. 

The work in question, of which I gave a 
short account in the Scottish Review for July, 
1893, is almost purely magical ; and I am afraid 
its authority will go but a very little way 
towards settling the vexed question of the 
names of the Babylonian planets. But it is 
curious to notice how the tradition of Sumerian 
as the magical language par excellence lingered 
on into at least the third century A.D., even 
though it proved less ‘‘ incorruptible ” than our 
author supposed it to be. F. LEGGE. 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Tue following have been elected honorary 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Sir 
William Henry Flower, Dr. Edward Frankland, 
M. Louis Pasteur, Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta Tarka- 
lankar, (in recognition of his eminent services 
to Sanskrit learning), Prof. Theodor Noeldeke, 
and Dr. Reinhold Rost. 


Sir ALFRED Crort, director of public in- 
struction in Bengal, has been elected president 
of the Buddhist Text Society, in succession to 
Sri Narendra Nath Sen; and G. A. 
Grierson has been elected one of the vice- 
presidents. 

Dr. M. A. STErN, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, has completed his catalogue 
of the Sanskrit MSS. of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, preserved in the Raghunitha Temple 
at Jammu. The Raghunitha Temple Library 
contains nearly 4,500 MSS. in all depart- 
ments of Sanskrit literature, collected chiefly 
under the rule of the late Maharija in 
Kashmir, Benares, &c. The catalogue fills 
about 420 pages quarto. It contains an 
English introduction, giving an account of the 
history of the collection and brief notices of the 
most important new texts which have been 

vered, a classified list of the MSS. (in 
Sanskrit) filling 240 pages, and extracts from 





over 200 MSS. of special interest. Full indices 
of authors and works are added. Messrs. 
Luzac & Co. are agenis for the sale of the 
publication in England. 


GuRMUKH Srvcu, Alexandra reader at the 
Oriental College, Lahore, proposes to publish a 
new edition of the Granth, or scripture of the 
Sikhs, together with an English translation 
and etymological notes. His own version of 
one of the hymns thus compares with that of 
Dr. Trumpp: ; 

GARMUKH SINGH. 

‘* The sky is for my plate, the sun and moon are 
made for lamps, and rows of stars are as it 
were for pearls. 

The air of sandalwood serves for incense, the 

wind is for my fanning fly-brush, and all the 
rows of blooming forests for flowers.” 


DR. TRUMPP (p. 19). 

**The dish is made of the sky, the sun and moon 
are made the lamps, the orbs of stars are, so 
to say, the pearls. 

The wind is incense-grinding, the wind swings 
the fly-brush, the whole blooming wood is like 
the flames of the lamps.’’ 

The metaphors throughout refer to the Hindu 

ceremony of arti, which consists in waving a 

dish, with lamps, pearls, incense, &c., before 

images of the gods by night. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cuiirton SHAksPERE Socrety.—(Saturday, Oct. 6), 


Miss Louisa Mary Davies in her presidential address 
dealt with ‘‘ Domestic Relationship as portrayed by 
Shakspere.” The Indian summers of Shakspere’s 
life was spent at‘home; and it is pleasant to think 
that in his untiring work in London, his careful 
adding of house to house and field to field, and even 
his trivial law suits with less thrifty neighbours, he 
had ever in his mind the hope of settling down for 
the afternoon and evening of his life among the old 
scenes of his boyhood, and in the enjoyment of the 
tranquil pleasures that are found at their brightest 
under a man’s own vine and fig-tree. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ; and it 
would be an interesting task to analyse carefully all 
the pictures of domestic relationships which Shaks- 
pere has drawn for us, but the limits of a presidental 
address do not admit of this. Prospero, Shylock, 
and Polonius are sufficient to show that Shakspere 
depicts his fathers with remarkable minuteness. 
The tragically splendid figure of Lear must be left 
on one side as too magnificent a study in itself to 
make a sectional part of any other. In each of the 
cther three there is devotion to a daughter, though 
such tender love may have been obscured by a sel- 
fish absorption in study, an over-mastering love of 
money, or a cut-and-dried worldly ambition. Pros- 
pero’s character was reflected with softened brilliance 
in Miranda’s; traces of the subtle training by 
example are found in Jessica’s after-doings. Polo- 
nius seems to have been truly loved, and even revered, 
by his children ; so we must conclude that his faults 
were condoned at home, or overshadowed by the 
kindliness of his nature. Shakspere’s mother-pictures 
are fewer and more sketchily drawn, and inferences 
unfavourable to the mother of his children have 
been more than hinted at by some writers. We 
are shown, it is true, the agony of Constance, the 
tigerish mother -love of Queen Margaret, the 
humiliation of Gertrude, the heroism of the Roman 
Volumnia, the weakness of Lady Capulet, and the 
serious steadfastness of Hermione; but they are 
not drawn with such a finely - pointed pencil as 
Prospero, Polonius, and others. Indeed, in some cases 
it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the poet was 
glad to have the mothers well out of the way before 
he took the sons and daughters in hand, In King 
John, Hamlet, Henry VI., and Coriolanus they are 
demanded by the exigences of the plot or the facts 
of history ; but they do not get his best or, at any 
rate, his most sustained effort. If his son Hamnet 
had lived, the world might possibly have lost the 
tragedy of Constance ; but we might, in its place, have 
gained such a living, breathing picture of frank 
young English manhood as would have made us 
richer in ideals than we even noware. Cloten and his 
mother, withouta redeeming spot of goodness between 








them, must be mentioned, if only for the reason that 
they are among the most hideous of Shakspere’s un- 
doubted creations. Time failed to deal with the other 
domestic relationships. Horatio and Antonio should 
not be absent from the friends’ corner at the fireside ; 
while Adam and Charmian in their respective places 
should have words of appreciation for the unswerving 
loyalty and truth with which they sustain their part 
in what, from the home point of view, is one of the 
most important of domestic relutionships.—Mr. 8. L. 
Gwynn was elected _—- for this (the twentieth) 
session, when the following plays are to be con- 
sidered :—‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Edward IIL,” 
“ John,” ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’’ “ Every Man 
in his Humour,” ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,” ‘Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell.” ‘The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, 
Clifton, Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of anything for the Society's library, which 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Scarabs. By Isaac Myer. (David Nutt.) 
This is a pleasantly-written and well-printed 
little book which contains no new information, 
but puts together in a readable and useful form 
what has been said by others about scarabs and 
their uses. vof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. 
Loftie have more especially been laid under 
contribution. Egyptian scarabs naturally 
occupy the foremost place in the book; but 
there are also chapters on Phoenician and 
Etruscan scarabs, as well as upon the forged 
scarabs in the manufacture of which the 
modern native of Upper Egypt so much excels. 
Those who want to know what the scarab 
signified, and why it was buried with the 
mummy, how it was made and of what 
materials it is composed, how its age is to be 
detected and its historical value determined, 
cannot do better than consult the pages of Mr. 
Myer’s work. 


Ethnographische Analogieen. By Sofie von 
Torma. Sonn: Costenoble.) In 1875 Miss 
von Torma began a series of important archaeo- 
logical excavations at Tordosh, near Szaszviros, 
in Hungary, which yielded results of the 
highest interest. Ill-health has hitherto pre- 
vented her from publishing a detailed account 
of them; the little book which lies before us, 
however, is a sort of introduction to it, con- 
taining a statement of her views as to the 
origin and relationship of the culture, the relics 
of which she has brought to light. Briefly 
stated, Miss von Torma believes that this 
culture goes back to pre-Semitic Babylonia, 
that cuneiform characters can be detected on 
the objects she has discovered, and that the 
early Dacians to whom she would attribute 
them practised a worship of the Sun-god 
analogous to that of the Chaldeans. These 
conclusions are supported with great erudition 
—even folk-lore is cited as a witness for them ; 
and the reader will notice many interesting 
facts and shrewd remarks. But he is not 
likely to be converted to the main hypothesis 
of the book. It is a far cry from Hungary to 
Babylonia, and the analogies quoted by Miss 
von Torma are not sufficient to bridge over the 
distance either of space or of time. It is 
difficult to believe that the marks on the Hun- 
garian potsherds referred to by the authoress 
really go back to cuneiform signs, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that the so-called swastika 
was ever known to Babylonia or Assyria. It 
is a characteristic of early Aegean art, and its 
presence on the Hungarian antiquities in- 
dicates a relationship between them and the 
pre-historic art of the I :stern Mediterranean. 
The curious parallels between some of the 
vases discovered by Miss von Torma and the 
so-called ‘‘owl-headed” vases of Hissarlik 
point in the same direction, as does also the 
resemblance of certain figures she has excavated 
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to the Trojan ‘‘idols” of Dr. Schliemann. 
Whatever view, however, we may take of her 
theories, Miss von Torma has done good 
service to archaeological science by her 
researches, and the volume she has just pub- 
lished will stimulate a further examination of 
them. We hope it will not be long before 
the long-promised magnum opus makes its 


appearance. 








THE RESCUE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 
University College, Gower-street. 
Tue destruction of the monuments and historical 
record of Egypt, which is going on year by year, 
threatens soon to leave no history to be further 
recorded. Every season sees buildings ruthlessly 
destroyed for the sake of materials, and a host of 
objects plundered by natives from towns and 
cemeteries in order that they may be scattered 
without name or record among the tourist flock. 
Even those objects which pass into museums have 
lost most of their importance and of their value 
in losing all record of their original place and 
circumstances. The laws of Egypt may be 
excellent in theory, but in practice it is perfectly 
well known that hundreds of persons join in this 
destruction—yet no man is punished for it. 

There is then the most urgent need of savin 
all that is possible by complete and carefu 
excavation, in which the history and meaning 
of every object shall be traced and recorded 
as it is found. To any person not acquainted 
with the practical work of excavation it might 
seem that, so long as things are not actually 
destroyed, it does not matter whether it be an 
Arab or a trained observer that may find them. 
But there is generally more history involved in 
the position and details of a discovery than in 
the object found. Fossils are worth but little 
if their strata are unknown. More scientific 
material has been destroyed than preserved in 
many, or most, excavations, even by Europeans 
and Egyptologists. 

To avoid this prevalent system of mere 
plundering, trained hands and heads are needed 
to observe and to record. Such is the scarcity 
of suitable workers at present, that even the 
Egyptian Government is obliged to leave most of 
its excavation in the hands of natives, from 
whom no record is ever obtained or expected. 
Before we begin the salvage of the wreck, which 
is breaking up fast before our eyes, we need men 
who can put information in a permanent form as 
they discover it. In short, scientific training is 
indispensable. 

But, at present, there is no means of acquiring 
such training. The Egyptian Government is 
concerned to keep its antiquities safe, and to find 
objects for its museum. The French school— 
liberally maintained by the French Government 
—is concerned with the desirable work of copy- 
ing, reading, and publishing inscriptions. The 
Egypt Exploration Fund is concerned with 
excavating temples and finding big monuments, 
and it has never supported any students.* There 
are no regular and independent workers of any 
nationality, except one or two English. No 
public body does anything for the great subject 
of the civil life, archaeology, and anthropology, 
of the country ; and there is no place where any 
student can get training in the very elements of 
archaeological research. 

There is no lack of men willing to do such 
work : several have applied to me since Egypt- 
ology has been at last publicly established at this 
college. My earnest wish is to be able to en- 
courage such workers, and to see a sound British 
school of scientific archaeology established in 
Egypt. The first and most essential step is to be 


* Is this statement precisely true? Unless we 
are mistaken, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
supported at one time two students, one from 
English, the other from American, subscrip- 


able to help men who come forward, and to 
cover their expenses and costs of work. The 
historical results and the objects procured by 
excavation in any reasonably good site are an 
ample justification of the cost incurred. I have 
never had cause to repent of a single year’s work 
out of the twelve years that I have spent: not 
one year would I have back again at the price of 
losing its results. 

The aim of the Egyptian Research Account, 
which is now established, is not to undertake 
great clearances or exploits in the country ; but to 
fit men for work of the highest class archaeolo- 
gically, and at the same time to benefit our 
knowledge and our museums as far as may be, 
by means of their excavations. The organisation 
of such a scheme should grow up spontaneously 
to fit the requirements and opportunities that 
arise; and no cut and dried rules could be 
suitable to begin with. Until the need for other 
regulation may arise, the present position is that 
Mr. Hilton Price, the director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, attends to the financial side of the 
receipt and custody of all subscriptions. A 
cordial response has been made in many quarters, 
and over £200 has been received or promised in 
the last three months; but certainly far more 
than that is needed, and could be spent with full 
advantage inthecoming winter. Audited accounts 
will be annually rendered, anda publication of the 
work done will be given to each subscriber. As 
to the actual work, I hope to superintend two or 
three able and suitable men, whose expenses may 
be thus partly provided for, and who will werk 
in the neighbourhood of my own private ex- 
cavations year by year. A very good ground for 
such work has been applied for this year, and 
without any cost whatever to the Research 
Account. Ishall be on the spot, carrying on my 
own work, and be able to help and guide the 
new enterprise. Whatever antiquities may be 
found in this work for the Research Account 
will be divided amongst public museums, with 
due regard to the localities of subscribers ; but 
no money will be used in es great blocks 
which might as well remain in Egypt. 

The public should bear in mind that the 
English Government—true to its traditions— 
does nothing whatever for work in Egypt. The 
Prussian, French, and Italian Governments have 
each executed grand and invaluable work by 
scientific expeditions and publications. The 
only action of the English Government has been 
to = English students at a great disadvantage 
in Egypt, by giving up all common international 
rights of theirs to compete for any public ap- 
pointments connected with antiquities. The 
credit of English work, must therefore, in face of 
these serious disabilities, rest entirely on the 
public spirit of individuals, according to the 
usual English system. I hope to see arise in the 
next few years an active and capable school of 
English workers, who will worthily develop the 
study of the life and civilisation of pt which 
was so ably begun by Wilkinson ; but such a 
school must depend ~ the support of the 
intelligent public, which will, I trust, be freely 
given to such an enterprise. 

W. M. Fiinpers Perris. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs, GeorGE Brett & Sons will publish, 
before the end of the present month, Albert 
Moore : his Life and Works, by A. Lys Baldry, 
with ten photugravures and seventy other illus- 
trations. There will also be a large paper 
edition. 

THE fourth annual exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters opened this week at the 
New Gallery. The only full-length portrait 





TuE Institute of Painters in Oil Colours will, 
as usual, have two private views—on Thursday 
and Friday next—of their exhibition which 
opens to the public in the following week. 


THE exhibition of artistic posters at the 
Royal Aquarium, of which we have already 
made mention, will be opened on Wednesday 
next, October 24. The committee have suc- 
ceeded beyond their hopes in obtaining a 
representative series of French examples ; for 
it appears that there already. exist collectors 
of posters. 


DurinGc Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of next week, there will be on view at the 
Mansion House the twenty-fifth annual ex- 
hibition of turning in wood and stone, sub- 
mitted in competition for the prizes offered by 
the Turners’ Company. The prizes will be 
distributed by the Lord Mayor on Friday, at 
3 p.m. 

UnvER the auspices of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, M. Edouard Naville will deliver a 
public lecture on ‘‘ Deir el Bahari,” on Friday 
next, October 26, at 8 p.m., in the rooms of 
the Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square. 


THE well-known French archaeologist, M. le 
Capitaine Emile Espérandieu, has reprinted in 
separate form (Paris: Leroux), his ‘‘ Recueil 
des Cachets d’oculistes romains,” which 
appeared in various recent numbers of the 
Révue Archéologique. After a very brief 
introduction, the author gives the texts, with 
all proper explanations, of the oculists’ stamps 
hitherto discovered, to the number of more 
than two hundred; and he greatly increases 
the value of his work by -full and careful 
indices. We miss only a classified list of 
places, showing geographical distribution. A 
rough survey suggests that the stamps have 
been found most commonly in Gaul, and not 
seldom in Britain; while in Illyricum, Italy, 
and the south and east of the Empire, they 
hardly appear at all—a result which might 
suggest some interesting reflections. In 
general, M. Espérandieu has produced a very 
valuable little pamphlet. 








THE STAGE. 


RICHEPIN’S “VERS LA JOIE.” 
Paris: Oct. 15, 1894. 
“Vers LA Jorg,” five acts in verse, by M. 
Richepin, was produced the night before last 
at the Théatre Francais. The author calls his 
play a conte bleu; and, in the words of the 


prologue, 
** La scéne est au pays des chansons populaires 
Au temps des légendes enfin ! 
Mais, pour les sentiments et les vocabulaires, 
La scéne est en France, aujourd’hui.’’ 


To describe this curious mixture of phantasy 
and reality I must begin as of old. Once upon 
a time there lived a young orphan Prince (M. 
Le Bargy), whose life was full of ennui. The 
court beauties found no favour in his eyes, and 
his pbysicians-in-ordinary could discover 2° 
remedy for the strange malady with which he 
seemed to be afflicted. A large reward and 
honours were freely promised to whoever should 
cure the Prince, and from far and wide cameé 
doctors, soothsayers, and wise men. Among 
them was an old shepherd, Bibus by name 

M. Got), who said that he would cure the 


“But where will you lead me to?” asked the 
Prince. ‘‘ Vers la joie!” exclaims Bibus, 4 
the curtain falls on the first act. a 
In the next scene we find the Prince and bis 
two faithful councillors— elin (M. Coque- 
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shepherds. Bibus tells them that joy consists 
in a life of freedom and work under the blue 
sky, far from court life and luxury, and that 
pure love is the crowning joy of all. So they 
take service on the farm of the goodman Nanet 
(M. Langier), who, with his buxom wife 
Thérése (Mme.. Pierson) and pretty daughter, 
Jouvenette (Mme. Baretta), live as happy as 
the day is long. The Prince’s melancholia soon 
vanishes : he finds his new life full of interest, 
and, need I add, falls desperately in love with 
Jouvenette, which leads to a charming idyl in 
the third act. But the course of true love is 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of a rival 
in the person of Bruin (M. Paul Mounet), a 
brutal peasant; and the conte bleu is on the 
point of becoming a conte rouge, when the 
Prince’s incognito is discovered. In the mean- 
while war has broken out with a neighbouring 
power, and the regenerated Prince leads his 
troops to victory, and returns to marry Jouve- 
nette, who, under the royal mantle of velvet 
and ermine, still wears the same rustic garments 
as when the Prince Charmant wooed her. The 
Prince on ascending the throne announces to 
his assembled subjects, that the old order of 
things is to be changed: equality and justice 
shall reign supreme, and happiness everywhere. 
Then the curtain falls as Bibus concludes 
philosophically : 


** Que les vieilles chansons ne sont pas mensongéres 
Tout va droit, quand les rois épousent les 
bergéres.”’ 


It would be difficult to say whether M. 
Richepin’s fairy tale will please the public, and 
also whether it will not seem a little too prolix : 





three acts would have sufficed for so simple 


a story. The audience of the premiére was 
favourable; but nothing is more d tive 
than such ajudgment. At all events, to many, 
and particularly to those who are tired of 
psychological dramas and symbolical plays, 
this new version of an old story, told in pretty 
- og and sonorous verses, may prove a thing 
of joy. 

p= scene-painters, and costumiers have 
done their utmost to assist the poet in his trip 


to fairyland ; and the ensemble 1s worthy of the | 


high — of the Comédie Francaise. The 
part of the worldly-wise old shepherd Bibus, 
played to perfection by M. Got, is the last 
creation of this gifted artist before his final 
retirement from the stage on which he made 
his début fifty years ago. M. Got will retire 
honoured, regretted, and respected by all, not 
only in France, but also in London, where he 
has ever been a welcome guest. 

CEcIL NICHOLSON. 


MUSIC. 


THE programme of the second Richter Concert 
included three pieces of an exceedingly light 
character : Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance,” 
orchestrated by Berlioz, Smetana’s ‘‘ Lustspiel ” 
Overture, and Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt” Suite. 
The Berlioz transcription is clever, but there 
are many works far more deserving of a place 
in a “Richter” programme. The French com- 
oser scored Weber’s pianoforte piece merely 
Seana a ballet was indispensable for the per- 
formance of ‘“‘Der Freischiitz” at the Paris | 
Opéra in 1842, and he preferred to have music 
by Weber rather than the ball-scene from his | 
own Symphonie Fantastique, as was suggested. | 





The Smetana Overture is bright, and the Grieg 
music very fresh and pleasing. But after 

,Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, “most 
musical, most melancholy,” these light strains 
jarred somewhat upon one’s feelings. The 
Schubert was magnificently rendered, and also 

| Beethoven’s No. 4 inB flat. Wagner was only 
represented by his ‘“‘ Flying Dutchman ” Over- 
ture, with which the concert commenced. 


Mr. FRANZ RUMMELL gave the first of two 
| pianoforte recitals on Wednesday afternoon at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme opened 
with Bach’s “‘ Italian” Concerto. The playing 
was excessively neat, — in the first two 
| movements ; in the Finale the Tights and shades 
were not altogether satisfactory. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 81a) the pianist showed 
excellent touch and technique, and yet the 
reading was not free from a certain coldness. 
In Schubert’s great Fantaisie (Op. 15), Mr. 
Rummel did not seem at his ease: the diffi- 
culties are enormous, but if the music is to be 
_ thoroughly enjoyed, they should not be felt by 
the listener. A selection of short pieces by 
modern composers offered to the pianist many 
opportunities of displaying his dexterity and 
intelligence : he was at his best in the music of 
Biilow, Raff, and Liszt. 


THE eleventh season of the Hampstead 
Popular Concerts of Chamber Music will com- 
mence on Friday, November 9. There will be 
in all six concerts, at the last of which (Febru- 
ary 22, 1895) Dr. Joachim will be the leadin 
violinist ; at the others, Messrs. Gompertz an 
Ludwig will lead alternately, as in previous 
years. On December 7, Dvorak’s new Quintet 
for strings will be given. 














A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL 


IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON beg to announce that the 


large First Edition of 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 
in 3 vols., being exhausted within a week of publication, 
a SECOND EDITION is in the press. 


The SEVOND EDITION is nearly evhausted of Mrs. 


OLIPHANT’S New Novel. 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY, 


in 2 vols. 











NOVELS. 


With 186 Full- 
THE LAND OF 


top, 16s. 


SIONAL VERSE. 


vols. (Edition limited 
AN 


Author of ‘‘ Among the Moors.” 


* Tt is a brilliant and most amusing book, and may be enjoyed unreservedly.” 
THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE GREEN BAY TREE: A Tale of To-day. 
By W. H. WILKINS and HERBERT VIVIAN. 


ATHENEUM. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 
This week. 


*.* This novel has been very successful in three-volume form. 


page and other Illustrations by the Author, 


THE SPHINX. ByG. Montbard, 
In royal 8vo, richly gilt clerk ms gilt 
is day. 





New Volume of the Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 


HUMOUR, SOCIETY, PARODY, AND OCCA- 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 
and Critical Notices by leading Critics. 
buckram gilt (Limited Edition) 6s.; and in parchment in complete sets of 10 


With Biographical 
In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. ; in 


to 100 copies), £3 15s. net. 
EW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


A SECOND EDITION next week. 
“ The latest book of which people are talking.”—Tue Wort. 


A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols. 


“ The writer’s uncommunicativeness res ecting his or her name will excite a 
good deal of public curiosity, for the book is a really remarkable one.” 
Datty TELEGRAPH. 





The large First Edition of FRANKFORT MOORE'S 
New Novel, 
ONE FAIR DAUGHTER, 
in 3 vols., being exhausted, a SECOND EDITION 
is ready this day. 


The ATHEN.£UM says : “ Readers who wish to keep themselves well posted in 
the ways of the world and enterprise should not fail to read ‘One Fair Daughter.’ ” 





THE CRIMSON SIGN: A Narrative of the 
Adventures of Mr. GERVASE ORME, sometimes Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s 
Regiment of Foot. By Dr. 8S. R. KEIGHTLEY. In cloth gilt, with 
frontispiece, 6s. 

‘* The author is to be congratulated on the success which he has achieved. It is 
powerfully told, and holds the interest of the reader from first to last. The descrip- 
tions are extremely graphic, narrated with great, though unstrained force ; his 
portrayal of Macpherson is little short of a creation.” 

GLascow Heravp (First Review). 


MRS. J. KENT SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
A MODERN QUIXOTE. In 8 vols. [This day. 


“It is full of good writing, and a glowing imagination is everywhere present. The 


character of the hero is a noble one, and the episodes are all of them interesting.’ 
Liverroot Mercury, 


MRS. ALFRED MARKS’ NEW NOVEL. 
DAVID PANNELL. A Study of Conscience. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ David Pannell is a study of very considerable ability. The analysis of his 
character is very near being masterly. Written with considerable distinction of 
style.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 





HUTCHINSON & CO, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Messrs. kL D. Innes 5&0 's Announcements 


NEW NOVELS. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


MY LADY ROTHA. A Romance of the Thirty 


Years’ War. By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of * A Gentleman of France.’”? With 
Eight Ilustrations by John Williamson. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“The author holds us spellbound. A book more full of adventure and excitement it would 
be hard to find. For my part I grudged the summons to meals that kept me even for a bad 
quarter of an hour from these stirring pages.” — The London Illustraied News, Oct. 13, 1894. 

** We should be inclined to say that ‘My Lady Rotha’ comes very near to being the best 
thing that Mr. Weyman has yet done, in which case it also comes very near to being the best 


modern historical romance....... A novel which everybody must read and enjoy.” 
Speaker, Oct. 18, 1894. 


** Equals if " does not surpass in charm icteseqeneness, and brilliancy its predecessors, 
‘A Gentleman of France’ and ‘ Under the re Red Ro apivitt The impression left on the mind is 
so vivid that it seems as if we had not read but lived a through the scenes it presents.” 

Daily News, Oct. 15, 1894. 


6,000 TONS of GOLD. A Romance of Hard Cash. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Ts a wild romance of the discovery of gold....... Bimetallists should fiad this portion of the 
exciting story of peculiar interest.”’— Saturday Review, Sept. 29, 1894. 
“The et clever author bas worked out the disabilities of a millionaire even more 
artistically...... has beaten Godwin wholly out ef the field in the skill with which he has devised 
the plot.’’—Spectator, Oct. 6, 1894. 


HALF a HERO. By Anthony Hope, Author of 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda.”” New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Mr. Hope’s best story in pan of construction and graeP of subject; and his ay 
free from the tricks of certain tovrs de /orce in which he sacuifice everything else t 0 dia- 
logue, is virile and brisk.’ — Athena um, Sept. 29, 1894. 

The Third Edition being almost exhausted, a Fourth is now in the press, 


LOT 13. By Dorothea Gerard. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, Sis. 6d. 

BROOMIEBURN. Border Sketches. By J. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d 

SEETHING DAYS: a Romance of Tudor Times. 
By CAROLINE HOLROYD. Illustrated by John Williamson. Crown §8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Uniform with “* My Lady Rotha.” | Ready immediately. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from GREEK and 


LATIN POETS. By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Large post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 

“A really impressive translation of the famous hymn of Cleanthes....an extremely 
attractive rendering of an epigram of Claudian. There is much beside in the book that we 
should like to notice ; but we must content ourselves = ae it to the wider public 
whom the author now addresses.’’— Spectator, Sept. 22nd 


SOCIETY in CHINA. Second Edition. An 


Account of the go! Life of the Chinese People—Social, Political, and Religious. 
By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of the Orieotal Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Mueeum, Professor of Chinese at 4 s College. Demy 8vo, Mandarin cloth 
extra, with 22 Dlustrations, price 16s. The I — “om are in Collotype from Original 
Drawings by Chinese Artists, and from Photographs. 


* Not — dors Mr. Donglas’s book supply a complete conayestus of the polity, institutions, 
manners, and sentiments of this petrified race, but it reviews clearly the history of foreign 
relations with China, and points a moral i British diplomatists would do well to lay to 
heart in future difficulties with China.” — 7imes 


NEW STORY BOOKS. 
THE SATELLITE. By the Hon. Eva Knatchbull- 


HUGESSEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Aad 2s. 6d. 


CATHERINE. By F. M. Peard. Crown 8vo, 


clotb, gilt edges, with me. A 3s, 6d. (Trr-Cart Sxnies. 


HOLYBERRY JANET. By Maggie Symington 


(“AUNT MAGGIE”). Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with F ar 3s. 6de 
Tir-Cat Senies. 


HAPPY GO LUCKY. By Ismay Shere. Illus- 


trated by A. Bauerle. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Rosevear Liprary. 


THE REAL PRINCESS. By Blanche Atkinson. 


Ilustrated by Violet and E. Holden. Large crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
{[Roserear Linrary. 


MOONBEAMS and BROWNIES. By Roma White. 


Illustrated by L, Leslie Brooke. Dainty ito, gilt top, 2s. 61. |Darnty Books. 


TOBY. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated by Edith 


Ellison. Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. 6d, [Dainty Books. 


MESSIRE. By Frances E. Crompton. Illustrated 


by J. Johnson. Dainty Ato, gilt top, 2s. 6d. [Darsty Books. 





Lonvon: A. D. INNES & OO., 31 anv 32, BreprorpD Grasse, Srranv. 








“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


WALES i in PALESTINE. By Henry A. Harper, Author of 
ted Letters to My Children from the Holy Land.” Illustrated by 16 . 
Pe wong ot sa pH taken by Cecil V. Shadbolt. New Edition. Crown 4 
10s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt ed 
PICTURES from BOHEMIA. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
2, 7AM 2 Map ca Windia Sages Seo Soa eat at ee 
A FORGOTTEN GREAT ENGLISHMAN: The Life and 


Work of Peter Payne, the Wycliffite. By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Pictures from Bohemia,” &c, Illustrated. 5s., cloth boards. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT in POLYNESIA. With 
Illustrative Clan Songs. By the Rev. WYATT GILL, LL.D., Author of “ Jottings 
from the Pacific,” &c, With Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s., art} linen boards. 


THE MEETING-PLACE of GEOLOGY and HISTORY. 
By Sir J. W. DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.8., Author of ** The Chain of Life in 
Geological Times.”” With ‘Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s., art linen boards. 


THE DAISIES of NAZARETH. By Hugh Macmillan, 
a Fog Lg ny re ie, * Bible Teachings in Nature,’’ “* The Gate Beautiful,’ 
AMONG the TIBETANS. By Isabella Bird Bisho op, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘: Unbeaten Tracts in Japan,” &c. With I'lustrations by ard Whymper. 
** Leisure Hour Library, New Series, No. 8.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 64., cloth boards. 


PONDS and ROCK POOLS. With Hints on Collecting for, 
and the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. ‘By HENRY SCHERREN. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8v0,. 23. 6d, art linen boards. 


THE SANITARY CODE of the PENTATEUCH. By Rev. 


Cc. G. K. GILLESPI8. “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 21.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 


PRESENT DAY PRIMERS. 





1, EARLY CHURCH HISTORY: a Sketch of the First 
Four Centuries. By J. VERNON BARTLET, MA. 1s. 

2. THE PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE, 1525-1885. By the 
Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 1s. 

3. HOW to STUDY the ENGLISH BIBLE. By Canon 
GIRDLESTONE. Is. 

4. A BRIEF INTRODUCTION to NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. By Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “ Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament,” &c. 1s. 

5. A PRIMER of ASSYRIOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, LL D., 


Professor of A ology, Oxford, Author of “ Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and 


People,’’ * Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” &c, 1s. 


NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 


Contains 812 pages, with Contributions from—S. R. Crockett, John Habberton, Author 
of * Helen’s Babies.” &c., Dr. Schofield, Mis. I. F. Mayo, John Dennis, W. J. Gordon, 
Elsa d’Esterre Keeling, Lady C. Miloes Gaskell, Dr. Macaulay, Linda Villari, —— 
Langbridge, Myles Birket Foster, Helen Zimmern, W. J. ay P. C. Standing, J. M. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Richard Heath, J. Mactaren Cobban, Dr. 8. Green, Dr. Tristram, 
Helen Smetham, Edward Whymper, T. 8. on, Lewis Wriebt James Ashcroft 
Noble, John Cordy Jesffreson, Charles Dixon, Anne Fellowes, Sybil Maxwell, F. G. 
Aflalo, M. Betham Ed Agnes Crate, Hon. Roden en John Munro, E. Nesbit, 
E Thorneycroft Fowler, and many other po 
Price 7s. 6d. in cloth; or for Lending ahs in two vols., 33. 9d. each. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 

Contains 828 pages of SUNDAY READING and Pictures. Something for every mem- 
ber of the household. STORIES by E. Everett eee E, Boyd Bayly, Lily = Leslie 
Keith, and others. Interesting Stee Bile ae by Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, Richard Heath, Sister Mrs. Mare, Dr. ,- - Macmillan, Dr. Dale, 
= Maclaren, Dr. Munro Gibson, Dr. Wm. Wright, W. on, R. 8. Ashton, B.A, 
y. G@. Cousins, Margaret 8. Sane, Sis. F. Hastings. De. Macaulay, Travers Buxton, 

Dr. «. Thompson, Mrs. Watson, Dora L. Woolnar, . B. M. Bu = BA., Rev. 
J. R. Vernon, M.A., Rev. F. Langbridge, MA., Dr. G. Green, Dr. R. Glover, Dr. 
Edkins, J ohn Telford, Richard Lovett, M.A., D. AF, and many other well-knowa 

writers. 


This Volume is Illustrated with Twelve Coloured or Tinted Plates, and some hundreds 
of other Pictures. Price 7s. in cloth ; or for Lending Libraries in two volumes, 3s. 9d. each. 


THE BOY’S OWN AN Ni UAL. 
Contains 832 pages of interesting reading. 
upwards of 500 other pictures. It contains nea — DING 81 STORIE3 
Verne, George B. Perry, David Ker, A. N. Malan, G HORT STORIES by 
Ascott R. Hope, H. id Paull, A. G. Munro, Dr. Reginald Horsl yok 8. Talbot, 
J. Macdonald ae N. Carvalho, and others. And many teresting Articles by 
a yom Dr Greene, H. Clement Howden, Dr. “Gordon Stables, Rev. R. 
D’O. Martin, W. J. Gordon, W. Watson, Surgeon-General R. F, Hutchinson, Edgar A. 
bore Some rville Gibney, C. Somerville le Wateon, Rev. William Cowan, and many otlier 
nd favourites. 
handsome cloth ; or for Lending Libraries, in two vols., 4s. each, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 

Contains 832 pages of interesting and useful reading, prof —_ | illustrated. It contains 
LEADING STORIES by Sarah Doudney, Sarah T Sister Joan, Anne Beale. 
SHORT STORIES b Ida Lemon, J. A. Owen, Ruth =, Mary Hullah. Alice King, 
Mary Rowles Jarvis, Lily Watson, Louisa Menzies, and others. NEW MUSIC by Rev. 

C. P. Banks, M.A.,Dr. J. Bradford, Hamish McCunn, Dr. W. H. Hunt, Myles B. Foster, 
pat Natalie Janotha’: and a host’ of interesting Papers by the Countess of Meath, Sir 
Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., ** Medicus,” Esther = Dora de Blaquitre, G:1- 
trude Harraden, Emma Brewer, H. B. M. Buchanan, Rev. C. H. Grundy, Sophia F. A. 
Caulfeild, Blanche C. Saward, James and Nanette Mason, ““ The Lad y Dressmaker,” 
Mrs. =, Brightwen, and many other writers. 

.» handsome cloth ; or for Lending Libraries, in two vols., 4s. each. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
Lonpon : 56, PATERNOSTER Row, and all Booksellers. 
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